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MEMORIES OF THE PAST. 


But I have thought I was not wholly unpleasing to him; for sometimes he 


Oh ! there arc moments when the mind * * 
Looks back in anguish on the past. 

Still fondly winding Love’s bright chain. 
Whose links were far too frail to last! 

Too frail to hold the heart it bound, 

Weak as the hopes that on it hung, 

Swayed by each fickle varying wind. 
Which round it new impressions flung. 

I heard thee censured, deem’d untrue, 
l r et thought 'twas malice which belied, 

Till years in doubt had glided on, 

And quench’d the light of joy and pride. 

My trusting heart still, still relied ; 

At length the truth, like lightning burst 

In lurid flash upon my soul, 

I sank in hopelessness immersed. 

Full many weary weeks stole by, 
Uncheer’d by one faint joyous gleam ; 

My wounded heart, my ’wilder’d brain 
Seem’d wrapp’d in one long painful 
• dream; 

“There hung one long perpetual cloud,’' 
Through which no beam of gladness 
shone; 

Whose shadow rested dark and cold 
In freezing chill my heart upon. 

Though kindly faces round me beam’d; 
And tones of love still met my car, 

As on my stricken heart they fell, 

They waked no answering echo there. 


Tho’ “founts of sympathy” flow'd forth, 
Still laved they not my senseless breast. 
Nor “Nature’s sweet restorer, sleep,” 
Brought to my weary spirit rest. 

Though fond caresses lavish’d were. 

No throb, alas! could they impart; 

No glance of fervour waked a thrill, 

Or thaw’d my blighted frozen heart ! 
That breast once bright affection’s homo, 
Where pity’s sparkling fountain rill'd, 
And shed its tender feelings forth, 

Like “ice-bound streamlet” then was 
still’d. 

j ’Twas music’s soothing power alone 
From madness dire my senses stole ! 
The long, long silent chord was struck, 

| Which waked to harmony my soul. 

] Then gush’d the streams of anguish forth, 
j Relieved my aching surcharged heart, 
i And visions of a brighter past 
j Resumed their place in memory’s part. 

! My tortured, stunn’d, and senseless 
breast 

Again shed forth its streams of love, 
Aud o’er my darken’d brain there shone 
The light that led its hopes above. 

And taught the erring heart to feel 
How just the blow by which twas riven, 
That held the love, the hopes of earth, 
More dearly prized than those of Heaven. 

Jessy. 


THE STORY-TELLER. 


THE FROZEN IIEABT. 

A WOMAN’S STORY. 


Why did I marry him ? So ran the manuscript my friend had placed in 
my hands. Why did I marry him ? By right, I should have been mated 
with one of a happy, joyous nature, as a foil to the quiet" gravity of my own— 
not with him, with his imperious temper, at times evincing itself in slavish, 
haughty exactions. I was too thoroughly a self-centred, outwardly unde¬ 
monstrative woman, too rigid of right and self-respect, to yield a continued 
submission to the caprices of a man, now forbiddingly cold, now almost boyish 
in his bursts of hot passion ; at all times—Heaven forgive me, as I write it of 
my husband!—arrogant, exacting, selfish. 

Once, I could not have written this; but now, free from the glamour of 
that idol-worship which enslaved my whole being—noting how the tides of 
this passion have slowly ebbed away year by year, leaving my heart barren, 
drear, frozen—standing on the desolate strand, I can point out to you, who 
read these pages, tho once hidden under-shoals whereon my hopes of happiness 
were shattered. 

I have said I loved him once. Heaven knows how tenderly, how blindly ! 
Had any one said to me three years ago, when I became Charles Emerson’s 
wife, “ Mark me! the day will come when you will say of love and hope, 
4 1 have no pleasure in them,’ and a great gulf shall lie between your married 
hearts,” I should have scorned them. I doubt if the woman lives who, on 
her bridal day, gave herself more entirely to the man she promised to cleave 
to 14 until death us do part” than I did! I rendered him more than love— 
idolatry. I lost sight of t^e command, 44 Have none other gods but me ! ” 
Hence, my punishment. 

I was twenty-five when I first met Charles Emerson. The first bloom of 
youth had passed, but it had brought me instead the larger experiences of the 
woman. And yet, at twenty-five, my heart was younger tnan many a maiden’s, 
years my junior, for I had not matured early. I had escaped all those so- 
called “flirtations” which, even as the wanton hand brushes from the butter¬ 
fly’s wing the down that never returns, despoil the first soft freshness of a 
girl’s affections. So, when Charles Emerson came to the old red-brick 
house at Maythorne, where I lived ray quiet life with my mother and my 
brother—when his hand flung wide the portal of a temple more enchant¬ 
ing far than graceful cloud-land castle, or those splendid palaces that hang 
upon the ruin of Oriental deserts, but which, alas! the wanderer’s feet may 
never gain—when he sought my hand, that he might lead me over the 
threshold of this temple named Married Love—was it wonder that I accepted 
him ? 

In those days none called me beautiful. There was little to snare men’s 
hearts in the pale, thin face that had no light save, rarely, a sudden crimson 
flush, that vanished as suddenly, on the cheeks, the gaze of large, luminous 
eyes, or the broad, prominent forehead shaded by masses of weird black hair, 
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was gifted with genius, the fruits whereof I had given to the world before he 
came, but not now. Iiis praise was the Chinese wall that girt my desires. 
If I read or wrote, it was for him ; if I improvised songs, it was to breathe 
them to my guitar while he sat at my feet, in the old oak parlour, with all 
its dear associations of those long since gone to rest. 

I will tell you now of the quiet life I had lived in tho old red- brick house 
before he came. It was not that we avoided society; but I suppose my 
mother buried the half of her heart in the sea which held my father’s coffin ; 
and, though the poor blessed the hand that dispensed bounty, the little world 
of fashion in the neighbouring sea-port town rarely beheld her before that 
event which of late kept her a prisoner—half nurse, wholly tender mother— 
at our dear invalid’s side. 

Eddie’s room! It is before me like a picture fcfcday. The pleasant apart¬ 
ment facing the south ; the large, low windows, whose light was tempered by 
heavy folding curtains ; the cheerful carpet of vines and roses ; the pure white 
draped bed; the low chair for my mother; my own seat near the invalid’s 
table ; Eddie’s paintings of rocky coasts bathed in purple lights and shadows, 
shady woodland scenes, and green lanes, or soft, foamy weirs and waterfalls, 
that always brought a dream of summer into the heart of the dreariest winter’s 
day; the low chintz-covered sofa; the little round table at the window, oil 
which stood a writing-desk with a porcelain inkstand whose lid was supported 
by a tiny Ganymede, and a glass crowded with flowers; the painter’s easel, 
with its pendent brushes and palette, near by, within reach of the invalid; 
and, last of all, the slope-backed chair wherein sat, reclined, or slept, on 
heaped pillows, our darling. 

Eddie had not been always thus. There was a time when a gay, handsome 
youth, full of life, bounded with a firm foot over the threshold, and whose 
muscular arms lifted and tossed his three-year elder sister like a feather; but 
there came a day when a band of brave young oarsmen, contesting for the 
prize cup, upbore from out the river’s waves his exhausted form, and thence 
to his home and bed—a bed which the young Oxonian never quitted again, 
save for a ride in the wheeled chair along the smooth garden walks, or to be 
lifted to his seat in the slope-backed chair at the south window, for our Eddie 
was a helpless cripple. 

Looking on the poor boy, who, on the verge of promising, vigorous man¬ 
hood, had been suddenly hurled back into almost helpless childhood again; 
whose feet could never more bound buoyantly o’er the greensward at cricket 
and football, for our Eddie had been famous for both at Rugby ; whose arms, 
once so vigorous in boating and wrestling, now shrunken and emaciated, 
feebly essayed to lift a book, or guide the brush or pencil on the easel; and 
whose chest, once bare, sinewy, and polished as the Grecian Antinous’s, but 
now upheaved—oh, how wearily, to ease the struggling lungs beneath. Looking 
on Eddie thus, I think now that my mother’s eye was prophetic, seeing unto 
the end ; but to me the decline, so gentle, so gradual, the transparent clear¬ 
ness of the white temples and thin hands, and the bright bloom on the 
wasting cheek, brought no reality of fear, only a dim, undefined shadow. I 
knew that Eddie could never be strong again; our kind old family physician 
had said this sorrowfully; but I never dreamed that the dear invalid might 
not be spared us many years, to sit there in his easy chair, a part of the 
pleasantness of the room; like his pictures on the walls, the flowers in the 
glass, the sunshine that fell in of a morning at the south windows. 

I think I loved ray mother much as most girls do; but when Charles 
Emerson asked me to become his wife, I thought involuntarily first of Eddie 
and his loneliness. In those live years which had passed since he sat daily 
in the invalid-chair while I worked or read to him, or reclined on his pillows 
while I sat at the writing-desk as he slept—he growing daily into all the 
tender loveliness of sweet resignation, and I into the enjoyment of what our 
little world called fame — a deeper intimacy than is common to ordinary 
brother and sister sprang up between us. I wonder now that the influences 
of those days might not have moulded me into a different being, for I loved 
this sweet Christian brother most truly ; but they did not. I have said that 
I was quiet, self-centred and grave; but underneath all slept all a heart of fire, 
a slumbering volcano of feeling, of the strength and depth whereof I did not fully 
dream, though I was conscious of this dormant nature at times ; as when, for 
instance, the night after Charles Emerson had told me his love, I stood 
before my mirror, startled at the vivid crimson of the cheeks and lips, and 
the lambent fire of eyes that met me there. And the volcanic heart, how 
it beat in wildest, fiery throes beneath ! 

Charles urged an immediate union. “I want you at once, my Janie,” he 
said. “ I must cage my song-bird to sing for me alone. You will not mind 
it if I am a little selfish, little one ? ” 

Mind it ? Oh no! Why should I ? It suited to the finest fibre of my own 
nature, this intense devotion. I smiled, I put back the hair, the soft brown 
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hair, from a broad low forehead; I bent to leave a kiss on lips whose strong 
curves were softened into tenderness. * 

None would have pronounced Charles Emerson handsome, I think—that 
is, as the standard of manly beauty is usually held. A physiognomist would 
have said that though on the broad fall brow Intellect had set her seal, 
though the blue eyes expressed now fire and haughtiness, now every tender 
emotion the mouth was the exponent also of the character—that mouth with 
laro-e full lips, about which lay strongly-defined lines, telling of undoubted 
wifi and perhaps a share of coarser passions. But to me, looking through 
that love-lens which warped every object to its own focus, he seemed the 
embodiment of my ideal of a noble, perfect manhood. Looking back on him 
now, I bethink me that his better nature, the intellectual, ruled him when he 
chose me for his wife; for, as I have said, I had not the gift of personal 
beauty to tempt a sensuous regard. 

“Janie, I am proud of you,” he said one day; “ I shall be proud of you for 
your gifts and your fame. But I shall want you to dedicate them to me. 
Nay, don’t misunderstand me,” he added, noticing a slight shrinking, and a 
look akin to pain in my face ; “ you are too sensitive ; ” and he smiled. 

“ When we are married we shall be one, and you will be willing to devote 
these talents to me ? ” He said this inquiringly. I was blinded, dazzled. I 
bowed assent. “Iam a strange being,” he went on; “ men call me odd. 
You are the first who ever approached towards understanding me. I think 
our marriage will bring me happiness.” (He did not say it will bring us 
happiness.) “ You have told me that you love me. Bo you think it is such 
a love as will allow you to devote yourself entirely to me?” He looked deep | 
into my eyes when he said this, and the lines about his mouth were defined j 
more strongly. | 

“ I love you entirely, Charley.” It was all I said, but it pleased him. 
The deep lines about his mouth relaxed into a tender smile, rippling about 
lips that rarely smiled. 

“ I require a great deal, Jane,” he continued. “ I shall want you wholly, 
soul, body, and heart. Thg^B is a love, I have dreamed of it”—and for a 
moment he shaded his eye^vith his hands—“Such a love as not one woman 
in ten gives the man she calls husband. Such must I have, or nothing. Let 
us understand each other, Janie; and if you think I am unreasonable or 
exacting, tell me so now.” 

For a moment I sat mute. His gaze searched my face, and his own turned 
slightly pale—I thought with pain. Then “ No, oh no! ” rushed passionately 
to my lips. But I knew it, even while I laid my hand in his, I felt it, 
though dimly and vaguely as yet, that this was an unequal, selfish compact, a 
rendering of slavish submission on the one side, and the promise of nothing— 
no tender, cherishing, quiet affection—on the other. But the thrall was 
tightening round my heart, and I must obey. I bent and pressed my burning- 
lips to his; it was the seal to our compact. In the faint twilight, I saw a 
smile flicker about his mouth. I only thought then that I had pleased him; 
but, recalling that smile to-day, I liken it to the half-sarcastic, half flattered 
gleam of conscious power which I have seen upon the lips of him who has 
tamed amerce, stubborn, but beautiful colt to his will. The clasp of his hand 
tightened over mine—a hand white, shapely, and soft as a woman’s, yet firm 
as iron in its grasp. 

“ You promise me all this ? ” he asked. 

“ I promise.” I oould not, for my life, have uttered aught besides. I was 
my own mistress ; I was five-and-twenty. 

Next day, I broke to my mother our contemplated marriage. I should 
have told you that, all along, she had shown little favour for Mr. Emerson; 
not that she had ever betrayed slight, or discountenanced his visits openly, for 
that was not my mother’s way; but she had treated him with polite coldness. 
Yet I was unprepared for the expressions of decided disapprobation which I 
saw on her countenance after listening to my confession. The expression 
was like that I had read on Eddie’s face once when we had been talking of 
Mr. Emerson. I will relate the incident. 

“Janie, it seems that this new friend or lover of yours, whichever he is, 
does not intend that I shall get on any too intimate terms with his lordship, 
since he seldom comes into my room,” Eddie had said, half smilingly, to me, 
one day, as I sat beside him. “ Really, I believe I’ve only spoken with him 
twice; and I know that he has come over here every day these four weeks.” 

The hot blood rushed to my cheeks. “ Oh, Edwin, I’m sure you ought 
not to blame him,” I said, vehemently. “ Mr. Emerson cannot help it if the 
sight of physical suffering affects him so painfully. He says it’s constitu¬ 
tional with him. But you see he doesn’t forget you! ” and I pointed to 
some new publications and engravings from Turner’s drawings, which his 
servant had brought over that morning, “With Mr. Emerson’s compliments.” 

A faint flush, which had risen on Eddie’s cheek as I began to speak, died 
away. “ I am sorry that I should have given Mr. Emerson pain,” he said, 
sadly, looking down on his contracted limbs. Then he went on half musingly, 
like one thinking aloud, “ The dark days of pain and sickness must come for 
all—we cannot always live in the sunlight; and I fear it is a proud, selfish 
spirit which loves only the bright side of life. But pardon me, sister mine,” 
he said, as I caught his hand and kissed it, with a self-accusing, bitter pang 
that I had thoughtlessly wounded the dear invalid’s gentle heart. “ Believe 
me, I was not thinking of him in particular; I suppose I thought so once 
myself. I am grateful for the kindly remembrance, and, Janie, I hope you 
may be happy.” 

I was deeply humiliated, and my eyes filled with tears; but the scales had 
not fallen yet. Thinking now of that pained look in Eddie’s eyes as I rose 
and passed from the room—the same that I saw in my mother’s on the morning 
when I talked with her first of my engagement to Charles Emerson—I know 
that both then saw and feared what my blind eyes refused to recognise—-that 
the selfishness which required the roses, careless whoever plucked the thorns, 
ruled the man. 

“ I did not dream this had advanced so far,” said my mother, after a little 
Jjause, “My dear child, have you not been a little .too batty? Do you 


understand Mr. Emerson’s character fully ? Do yod kpow him well enough 
to feel it safe to intrust yourself, your lifelong hajpmess to his keeping ? 

I would have had you pause until ; -” 

“Until my nature had become warped, suspicious, calculating,” I inter¬ 
rupted, passionately. “ Mother, you are unjust. Would you have me play 
the spy on Mr. Emerson’s ‘character’? What more do I want or care to 
know than that he loves me, and I return it ? As for his worldly connections, 
if you mean those, don’t we already know that the Emersons are a family at 
least quite equal to the Thornes, and we may not be greatly.lowered by the 
contact? ” I said this half sarcastically, for there was pride of lineage in my 
mother's veins, and the Thornes had owned Maythorne for several hundred 
years. 

The unwonted vehemence of my manner must have surprised and pained 
my mother; for I saw a clear, wide uplifting of the usually drooping eyelids, 
but she replied, in a calm, yet resolved voice, “Janie, dear, I acknowledge 
that Mr. Emerson is well-bred, gentlemanly, and of unexceptionable family, 
intellectual, and pleasing in manner; yet, did it never occur to you that a 
man may be all this, and still fall far below the standard of a Christian 
gentleman ?” Ceasing, she closely scanned my face, as if to note the effect 
of her words. 

“ ‘Christian!’” thought I. “Who said Charles Emerson pretended to 
that ? He is no hypocrite, to make pretence to what he is not; and I like 
candour in anyone; but who says he is not—is not—” My lips quivered 
with fear or anger, so that I could not speak the word. “ Who has so belied 
him?” said I; and I felt the sparks leap from my eyes; the volcano was in 
its first throes of labour. 

“Jane”—and my mother’s voice quivered, and had a touch of pity—“it 
pains me that I have to bid a daughter of mine to beware of her lover. I am 
sorry-” 

I “Mother, mother!” I said, haughtily, my strong temper roused, “you 
forget that Mr. Emerson has sought me for his wife. Why do you deal in 
subterfuges? Why do you not tell me at once the author of this base 
calumny ? though I do not promise that I shall give credit to it.” 

“ Jane, Jane! I ask you to believe nothing on my word,” said my mother. 
“ I am sorry that I should have to impart what I must, and more especially 
sorry that you have betrothed yourself to a man who has not opened to you 
all his past life; but I had resolved to tell you this before I knew you had 
taken this step, and it is doubly needful now. I have said I ask you 'to 
believe nothing on my word ; but you remember the gentleman who came 
here yesterday ? He is a clergyman, and-” 

“Yes! that sanctimonious-looking person whom I met in the hall,” I 
returned. “ I thought he had a hang-dog look! But I beg pardon, mother, 
you were going to say that he came to you with this precious bit of slander.” 

“Jane, I am surprised and shocked!” My mother’s voice was severe. 
“ This is a sad affair! I see that you are too strongly prejudiced to credit 
what I have no reason to disbelieve, as coming from a man I know to be 
incapable of falsehood.” 

“ He has your daughter’s thanks, mother,” I said, bitterly. “ It must have 
been a delectable story he served up to you, this gentleman ‘incapable of 
falsehood.’ A paragon, really! I wish I had observed him more closely, as 
it may never be my fate to meet one like him again. But I forget that I am 
again interrupting you ih this revelation concerning Mr. Emerson, which I 
should like to hear merely for the sake of disbelieving!” 

“ Jane ”—and my mother’s voice trembled—“ if you are determined not to 
believe the story, it only shows how completely that artful selfish man has 
fascinated you. This gentleman’s visit was from the best, most generous of 
motives. ‘ He had heard of Mr. Emerson’s visits here, and would save my 
daughter much unhappiness. But perhaps Miss Thorne will be loth to 
believe,’ he said. ‘ It is a painful thing to come on an errand like this, to tell 
a lady that the man who woos her has once been-’” 

“ Stop! No, l will not believe! Tell me nothing! ” I cried, passionately. 
“ This man’s story, whatever it is, is a base falsehood! Charles Emerson has 
asked me to become his happiness for all the future, and I will! I believe he 
is all that is good and noble.” 

“ Heaven grant it, if you are so resolved, Jane,” said my mother, solemnly. 
“ I pray it will be thus from my soul; but I fear it is a risk.” 

“ I am not afraid, however,” I replied, angrily; “ be the risk on my own 
head. I thank Heaven I am not so cold or calculating! And what do you 
bring against him ? That there is some passage in his past life which he has 
not told me of ? What of this ? I dare affirm that past is an outer world to 
him now; so shall it be to me! Perhaps he has erred; yet, if so, it is no 
more than thousands of others have done, are doing, daily. Such have been 
redeemed; and I, with my great love, will rediem him. The world, the 
lying, censorious, malicious world, what does it know, what can it know of 
the temptations, and, if sinning, of the remorse of a nature like Charles 
Emerson’s ? I will stand between him and it; I will beat back this prying, 
curious, greedy-eyed, miserable world, and shield him from it. Tell this 
person who sought you with a tale he dared not bring to me, that he is 
mistaken in your daughter—that Jane Thorne has plighted her troth to 
Charles Emerson—that she will not fear to marry him, and follow his fortunes 
to the world’s end, if need be! ” And, trembling with violent passion, I 
flung myself out of the apartment. 

* * * * * * 

When I quitted Maythorne with Charles Emerson, his wife, the clasp of 
his hand on mine was firm and assured; nor did he need to lift me like a 
child to the carriage, for outwardly I was calm and self-possessed as he. But 
perhaps, with his subtle intuition of hearts, he read the smothered emotions 
of mine when I was dumb under my mother’s mildly-spoken blessing, and 
when I bent to leave a kiss on Eddie’s cheek, whereon the bright rose of con¬ 
sumption had never bloomed so vividly US on the morning of my marriage. 
All this bloom, and the strength which came to the dear boy that June 
morning, cheated me. 
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“ Charles, do you not think Eddie seems a great deal stronger ? How well Anzoleto, on the lagunes of Venice. And it was an Italian light, a soft, 
he looked this morning!” I said, as we rode along. ‘‘It would not be so rosy,, subdued glow, that penetrated my little boudoir through the rose- 
strange if he grew well again.” coloured glass window and tinted curtains; but it could not hide, though 

“ Darling,” said he, “ you worry too much about the boy; he may outlive it might soften, the deep-marked lines about Mr. Emerson’s lips. The chain 
ou and me; so cast out boding fears. I shall be jealous of even your was of flowers, but it was firm as a band of iron round my heart, 
rother, now; remember, I am a selfish husband! ” * * * * * * 

It was not so much the words or the manner, as he passed his arm round I can scarcely tell when or how the first furrow of division was ploughed 
me, that struck a chill to my heart; but, for the first time, I realised the between the waves of our married hearts, widening, deepening, till, from 
strength of the will to which I had submitted myself, as I caught a glimpse intensest devotion, came a more ordinary love, then the ceremonies of a 
of the smile creeping over the deep lines about his lips. I thought of myself common politeness, then sometimes, on Charles’s part, a coldness ; but I 
and Eddie, parted as by a wide gulf of death, or some dim, undefined evil, know that I was not so happy as I had expected in my wedded life. The 
A chill ran through my frame. exacting claims of my husband, who denied me the freedom of society, or who, 

“You are cold; you shiver; let me fold this shawl about you. I think if he brought guests to the house, as he sometimes did, stipulated in my 
you are nervous, Jane, and I beg you will endeavour to conquer it, for my conduct a reserved dignity to them, and an almost childish devotion to him- 
sake ; for I dislike nervousness exceedingly! ” said Mr. Emerson. “ Are you self, thus restraining my natural ease and quietness of manner, wore like a 
ill ? ” he asked, noticing that I still shivered violently. fetter upon me. If he had but left me to become the arbiter of my own 

“No; I am perfectly well, thank you!” I replied, throwing back the conduct, possessed fullest faith in the love of a wife who, though brought 
shawl -which he held round me with his arm. “It is the change in the ■ into contact with the society of intellectual and elegant men, could never 
weather, I think ; there is going to be a storm ”—and I glanced up to the swerve from her husband, treated me less as a child and more as a woman, it 
clouds which had gathered and shut the sunlight from the sky. “ An ill- | had been far better. This jealous espionage galled me. But yet I had not 
omen on my bridal morn ! ” I added with a forced smile. j failed in outward token of tenderness to my husband, though his conduct 

“ Let the storm come—we will not care. I will shut out its chilling i pained me as unworthy of one who professed his faith in the sacred marriage 
influence,” said Charles, drawing up the window, for a few drops had plashed rite by taking its vows upon him; yet never by word or manner did I 
into the carriage, while a chill wind moaned sullenly among the trees on the j betray this. If at times my high spirit chafed at his hard rule, I laid upon 
roadside. “ You had better lean your head on my shoulder, and try and rest | it the conquering hand of submission, and it lay down like a tamed lion in 
now, Jane, for the journey is long. I will rouse you when we stop for dinner.” j its cage. 

But though my head lay upon his shoulder, and his arm was around me, I suppose when I left my mother’s house the ghost of distrust followed me 
bringing a kind of surging bliss to my heart, yet, involuntarily, I thought of | silently; for by-and-by it began to dart out upon me suddenly, to startle me 
Eddie sitting patiently in his invalid chair, and of that day when we two had I with its phantom form, to be banished with loathing and terror, but never, 
talked of Charles, were his words true—a prophecy ? Was my husband ! alas, to be wholly laid again. Had I but met that revelation which my 
already manifesting the “proud, selfish spirit which loves only the bright mother offered, but which my pride forbad, I think now that the reality would 
side of life ? ” have been far better than the brood of suspicions which in these days began 

Our trip was but of a week’s duration. The home to which my husband to engender in my mind. As I have said, I grew suspicious—first, because qf 
took me was a marvel of architectural taste and beauty without, the perfection Charles’s sudden moods of coldness or jealousy; and when, by-and-by, he 
of refinement and elegant luxury within. In the old red brick house of my began to make long absences from home, from whence he never failed to 
girlhood we had always lived in the enjoyment of all comforts, and many of return moody, irritable, or petulant, I grew most unhappy and miserable, 
the luxuries of life; for my mother was the widow of a naval officer, and What meant these absences ? He surely had no business affairs kept secret 
received a pension from government; but here, had I been at all given to from his wife! A thousand wild jealousies were gnawing at my heart. Why 
childish expressions of delight, I must have excessively amused Mr. Emerson, did he not confide fully in a wife’s entire love then ? It had saved how much 
as, leaning on his arm, we walked through the library and suite of drawing- misery afterwards! 

rooms of my new home. But I suppose he read my intense pleasure in my But I was about to write of our first rupture. Mr. Emerson had been from 
flushed cheeks and gleaming eyes. I remember I did not say much; it was home longer than usual. I had been expecting him for days, and it was 
not my way when anything pleased me. Pictures, leaning down to greet me wearing late into an afternoon early in April, a chill, cloudy afternoon, when I 
with the warmth and flush of southern skies and landscapes ; book-cases filled returned from visiting a poor sick woman in our neighbourhood, to find him 
with the lore of ages, from the illuminated or black-letter missal to the blue arrived, and lying, apparently sleeping, on a couch in my boudoir. His 
and gold of modem poets; pile carpets ankle-deep in Sorrento roses; a breathing came regularly; his face was turned towards the wall, and 
magnificent piano and harp; chairs and couches, all exquisite in grace and looked tired and worn, I thought, as I went up to the couch and leaned over 
finish of carving, and inviting to luxurious repose; statues suggestive of the him. “He is weary with the journey,” I mentally said, stooping down to 
pure Grecian type of beauty, and that mythological age “when the gods came kiss him. 

down to dwell with men; ” Etruscan vases, and vases stained with the ruby As I remained leaning above him for a minute, I noticed the fingers of one 

red of the vintage that is pressed on the banks of the Bhine; crimson hand thrust into his bosom among the loosened folds of his vest, and saw 

velvet curtains in whose warm tide of light my cheeks were bathed in something glittering there. I drew it forth—a slender chain of gold, attached 
deeper glow; a lavish profusion of gorgeous flowers and costly bijouterie, to which was a tiny locket! By nature, I was never curious ; but I could not 
All these spoke eloquently to a nature which craved the luxury of resist the spell which urged me to gaze upon the miniature it encased, to look 

beautiful surroundings as did mine, and I walked as in a kind of en- upon the pictured face—the full red lips, the melting blue eyes, the oval 

tranced dream through the apartments. At the end of the long drawing- cheeks.framed in long, light, golden curls!—a face which I should have 
room, Mr. Emerson opened a door which unfolded a miniature fairy-land recognised anywhere, had I encountered it on earth, so indelibly was it 
within to my gaze. If the drawing-rooms had been splendid, this was stamped on my mental retina then. In another moment, a heavy hand was 
gorgeous in the extreme. A little apartment crowded with statuary ^ couches, laid on my shoulder, and I started, to meet the stern, fixed, angry gaze of my 
and crimson cushions, a trickling fountain and a mimic world of living fish husband. I thrust the miniature into his hand with a passionate, scornful 
and plants, pictures of dreamy light and warmth, everything rich, oriental, gesture; but my eyes were not lowered beneath his as he rose to his feet, 
magnificent. intently regarding me; instead, my level, haughty gaze beat down his own 

“ And this is the sultana’s boudoir,” said Charles, after noting with a quiet for a moment. But he rallied. Anger quivered in his tones, 
smile the wondering gaze with which my eyes turned to his as I paused on “Madam, how dare you? To take unworthy advantage of a sleeper! 
the threshold. “ Let us enter.” And he closed the door behind us. This is a new phase in your character, Mrs. Emerson, this prying curiosity ! ” 

“Your harem, you mean, my lord pasha,” I retorted, laughingly. “I “Could he be guilty and talk thus?” I mentally reasoned. “Have I 
shall call you ‘ my lord ’ here, an* it please you.” wronged him ? ” And, with a sudden reaction of tenderness, I kissed his 

“As you will,” replied Charles, with a gratified smile. “ How do you like hand. He drew it away haughtily, 

your apartment, Janie ? It pleases you, does it? I hoped your taste would “ You kiss and kill in the same breath, madam! ” he sneered, 

accord with mine. The fitting-up is after my own fancy.” A thousand fiery serpents of passion were roused in my breast. 

“I thank you a thousand times, my lord! Everything is more than “ Pardon me, if I kissed you, unknowing you preferred other lips to mine; 

beautiful. Please imagine me dumb for the loss of words wherewith to express I will not repeat the offence. Go to them, go, and-” 

admiration, most august pasha ! ” I replied, gaily. “ But, remember, the bird His hand closed on my arm like iron, forcing a cry of pain instead of the 
that sings iu so gilded a cage must be no common songster; the queen of the words he interrupted. 

harem must be grand sultana! Why not call me by that title, my lord ? ” “Mrs. Emerson, no more—not another word! Is this in accordance with 

“ Let the chains be light then wherewith you bind your captive,” said your promise of entire faith and devotion—this prying into your husband’s 

Charles, carelessly, throwing himself on the cushions at my feet, “ for I love affairs, this burst of anger! The original of this—you need not fear now ”— 

not despotic rule.” —and he returned the locket to his bosom—“for, but two days ago, I saw 

“And yet you would not admit yourself other than master of the harem? ber lying in her coffin;” and a strange, agonised expression for a moment 

Your tastes are Eastern ! ” Some impulse beyond my control seemed to urge blotted out those deep lines about his lips. “Whatever I may have been 
the words, “ You would not hesitate to hold the sack and bow-string as a rod before I met you is nothing to you now; at least, it would be nothing, if you 
of terror before the favourite’s eyes who failed my lord pasha’s obedience ? ” loved me as you professed before you married me! I tell you, madam, I 
The lines about Mr. Emerson’s mouth grew deeper, as he replied, “ You cannot bear contradiction in any form—I will not! ” he cried, passionately, 
talk strangely, Jane. I did not fancy you thought of * rebelling ’ yet. I and his lips closed like iron. “By Heaven, if I had thought yem (j^pable of 
believe I should hardly care to live with a woman who failed ‘ obedience ’ to enacting the part in which I have just seen you, I would neveifcjfiftre married 
her husband’s judgment and wishes. But come, we are foolish to talk about you-rnever, by- 

these things when you have given yourself to me. Sing to mp now, my I will not write the word here; but it was the first time I had ever heard 
love! ” And he passed the ribbon of a guitar round my neck. “ How sober my husband utter an oath. Had he struck me, I could have borne it; but 
you look! ” he said. “ Are you tired ? I don’t like to see you look in that that fell on my heart like ice. I crept away. 

way; liveliness suits me best, Janie. Sing something gay to me.” Mr. Emerson’s anger continued for days. That night, he did not join me 

Mechanically I took the instrument, and breathed, in accompaniment to its at the tea-table; and when the morning came, my pillow was wet with tears, 

strings, a little Italian barcarole, such as Consuelo might have sung to and his own beside mine unpressed. The presence of guests in a few days 
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brought us again in contact. At table, he conversed, and did the honours 
with his wonted courtliness; but with their departure he relapsed into the 
chilling haughtiness of that day. I could see that he had not forgiven me. 
For weeks, the constant uprising of my own proud temper, which had shaken 
off the chains of blind submission, forbad my making advances toward a 
reconciliation. 

“I will not go to him as a child,” I said indignantly. “ If I uttered a 
wrong word, his own anger provoked me to it! And it was not wrong— 
my looking at that miniature; a husband has no right to have any secrets 
from his wife. She is dead, he said, and I am glad—glad! I wish I had 
died before I saw him! ” But then a thought of my mother’s warning 
rushed over me, and I saw that I had none other than myself to blame ; I 
confessed this with a deep sigh. Then a thought of all the past rushed in 
like a flood—the wild love I had borne him then, the vow I had made—“ If 
he has sinned, I will redeem him ! ” 

I felt humiliated, shocked. I had rejoiced in the death of one who had 
loved perhaps wildly as I, and perhaps she had suffered too; I had turned 
against my husband, who, perhaps, had suffered also! Though he had 
wronged me, yet would I forgive him ; I would go to him. 

“He may repel me, but I will not be repelled,” I said. “There is a con¬ 
cession which comes more gracefully from a woman than from a man’s proud 
heart, and I will offer it. It is not in reality the weaker, but the wiser, who 
makes the first advances toward a reconciliation.” 

I went to him that day, and laying a firm grasp on the fires of my volcanic 
heart, said, “ Charles, I cannot bear this life—forgive me!” 

I think now that my supplication, “ Forgive me! ” pleased him more than i 
any desire for reinstatement in his affections, for he smiled his old smile, in j 
which I read his love of rule; though I scarce cared then, so he loved me 
again, how he forgave me. But he must needs punish me a little longer yet. 
The monarch, though he pardons, neyer unbends. He did not kiss me, but 
he reached forth his hand, half tenderly, half patronisingly, saying, “I am 
glad you have seen the necessity of this, Mrs. Emerson ; it must never occur 
again !” Then he added, noticing my pained look, “But let it all pass. I j 
do not fancy estrangement myself, Jane.” 

And this was our reconciliation. No love-kiss, no taking me to his heart; 
only a thin crust of selfish policy bridged over the yawning volcanic fissure 
that lay between us ! Was it a reconciliation ? 

Weeks followed, and one day there came a letter from my mother. It 
contained one passage that struck a thrill to my heart:—“ Dear Eddie seems 
to be sinking; it is gradual, but, I think, not to be mistaken. He has hardly 
touched his brushes or pencils during thopast winter, and these bright June 
days bring him no strength. He talks of you constantly, Janie, and wishes you 
were here.” No request, ho command! Dear Eddie ! But I would go to him. 

“ Mr. Emerson,” I said, carrying him the letter—I had never called him 
Charles since our frigid reconciliation—“mamma thinks Eddie is failing. He 
wishes to see me ; I should like to go to him. If you are not well enough to 
accompany me, I will take Caroline with me. But perhaps you feel able to 
go with me ? I should like this,” I said, half timidly. My husband had j 
been confined to his room by temporary illness for the week preceding this. | 

“No, I am not strong enough to travel,” he said, coldly. “Probably I can \ 
got on well enough alone. I dare say your mother is frightened about Edwin; j 
but you can go, if you wish it.” 

“ Oh, Charles! ” rushed to my lips, with the tears to my eyes. I was about 
to add that, if he did not wish me to leave him, I would stay; but a voice 
rang in my ear—“Neglect not your brother! it maybe too'late!” And, 
bending down to kiss his cheek, I left my husband. My tears were left on 
his cheek, too ; perhaps he felt them. I wept unrestrainedly while Caroline 
ordered the carriage and packed my trunk; and the good girl, pitying her 
mistress’s grief for her sick brother, knew not of the heavier grief she bore 
away in her heart. 

Dear Eddie! I found him in his old place at the south window, the slope- 
backed chair prone as a couch, the summer wind of the sunset hour giving 
additional freedom to the labouring lungs, and lifting the damp masses of his 
chestnut hair. But there were no roses on his hollow cheeks now ; his face 
was white as the pillows; a violet hue bridged the slender aquiline nose, 
whose nostrils quivered faintly, and the hands were as delicate as the alabaster 
figure on the table. An unfinished picture stood on the easel. I have them 
now, picture and easel, as they stood then. 

“I am glad you have come, dear Janie,” he said, with his sweet smile, 
drawing me down to kis6 him. “ Where is Mr. Emerson ? I thought he 
might accompany you.” 

“ He has been ill, and it is a long journey by rail,” was my reply, the 
boiling tears rushing to my eyes. 

“ Don’t cry, love,” said Eddie. “ I have felt better all day; I can breathe 
quite easily now. Sit down here in your low chair as you used to, and talk 
to me. Let mother go and rest; she is quite worn out with watching me, 
for she wouldn’t leave me day or night. There, now she has left us, we 
will talk, Janie. Strange I can talk so easily to-night. Fix the pillows a 
little. There ! so ! You are looking at my picture ; I meant to have com¬ 
pleted it. It is for you, Janie. If I never finish it, you will-” 

“ Don’t, don’t, Eddie! I cannot bear it!” I said, and I sobbed on his 
pillow. 

“ But you must! ” he said, tenderly and sweetly caressing my head. 

“ Don’t fear to talk about it; mother knows it all; we have learned to look 
at it with calmness, without a fear.' I was going to tell you, Janie, about my 
picture. You will think of me every time you look on it. Place it in your 
room—-the room you sit and write in—so that you can look up and think 
Eddie is there, painting beside you. If I had lived, Janie—I mean if I had 
been well and strong, like I was at college—I should have gone to Italy; 
but I am going to a fairer country, where the sky is always clear, and its 
glories never fade. Don’t cry, Janie. I shall walk up there!” And the 
dear boy pointed away beyond the western sunset clouds. I 
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Sitting there by Eddie’s side, with the sunset shadows creeping thicker, 
and the white rose-bush at the window drifting in a shower of leaves at 
Eddie’s feet, while his hand lay in mine, I poured forth at his request the 
tide of holy song— 

Jerusalemmy happy home ! 

—a song that seemed to lift my own poor, weary heart, as it did the dear 
invalid’s exultant one, above the grovelling life on earth. 

I ceased. The darkness settled deeper, till the drifted bank of white rose- 
leaves at our feet showed up but a faint speck in the gloom ; and then my 
mother came in ; and the old nurse, Susan, brought in lights, but I motioned 
them away, for Eddie seemed calmly sleeping; so we sat silent, mother and 
I, with hushed breath. 

Half an hour wore by. “ How soundly Eddie sleeps ! ” said my mother. 
“ It has not been so this long time; he has been so distressed for breath; but 
now he rests like a child.” 

Her words roused me from a deep reverie. I felt for his hand, which, 
unheeded, had slipped from ray own ; it was cold as ice. I screamed aloud. 
Susan came running in with candles. But their light, streaming broadly on 
the white forehead and closed eyelids, woke not the sleeper—he had opened 
them elsewhere. Quietly, peacefully, while I sat beside him in the twilight, 
perhaps even while I sang, his freed soul had gone to that happy home. 
****** 

I leaned on my husband’s arm when I turned from Eddie’s grave. 
Mr. Emerson had come to the funeral; not, I think, because he had anything 
in common with our deep grief, but because he regarded the world’s opinions, 
and that world would not be silent if Charles Emerson failed in token of 
outward respect towards his wife. But when the funeral was over he said, 
“Jane, you must subdue this intense grief; it is wrong. You could not 
expect your brother to be spared to you always ; and you must remember that 
your husband does not like to see you in tears.” 

r* “ You need not begrudge the tears given to the dead ! ” was the bitter retort 
that sprang to my lips. “ I did not think you so jealous as that, Charles 
Emerson! ” 

Oh, how miserable, how angry, how utterly desolate I felt! A little 
sympathy, a tender kiss would have saved me then, would have bridged over 
the chasm that opened at our feet, and stayed the ice-bolt that sped into my 
heart; but they were denied me ; instead, came words, coldly, calmly spoken. 

“Mrs. Emerson,” said my husband, “you are mistaken in applying the 
word ‘jealous’ to me. I do not know its meaning. We will go home to¬ 
morrow, I think, where your husband can watch over your health ; a regard 
for which should forbid this excessive grief and excitement. You will tell 
Caroline to have everything in readiness for our journey.” 

He “ watch over me;” he “ not jealous ! ” when I had been watched, as a 
cat does a mouse, ever since I took his name, and now to selfishly deny me a 
few days at my mother’s side ! Why did he not render a return for what he 
demanded ? Why expect a summer-flower to creep blossoming up his glittering 
frozen heights, and then, if it shivered or grew pale in the chill airs, greet it 
with scorn ? I was almost mad with contending emotions. I could have 
hurled a torrent of reproaches at him; but the sacred spell of Eddie’s presence, 
lingering yet, restrained the bitter words on my lips. 

“ I will be ready to accompany you to-morrow, Mr. Emerson,” I said, 
calmly. 

“That is right, Jane,” said he. “ I am glad you see the propriety of this. 
You will be happier at home, and your mother can come to visit you by- 
and-by.” 

He laid his hand on mine; but I flung off his touch; I turned from his 
presence; I rushed into Eddie’s room, and locking the door behind me, -went 
to the south window, now draped with the heavy curtains, and knelt down, 
laying my head in Eddie’s vacant chair; but I could not weep—a heavy 
weight, like a hand of ice, lay at my heart. 

****** 

The tiny life that fluttered briefly into existence in the golden summer 
flickered but for a moment, then went out again into that vast space crowded 
with human souls. I hope they did not jostle my baby rudely—so young, 
so tender. The warm rush of holy maternal love that surged up blissfully into 
my heart, stirring its ice-bound waters, suddenly congealed again, leaving me 
chilled, hopeless, desolate. Had my baby lived, perhaps she might have 
proved the golden clasp for reuniting the severed chain of divided hearts; for 
though they told me Mr. Emerson was disappointed that his wife had not 
borne him a boy as heir to his name and fortune, yet I think it could not have 
been in a man’s heart—and that man a father—to deny a regretful tear to the 
wee perished blossom, in its tiny casket, they laid where the golden autumn 
leaves fluttered down continually, like a flock of flame-winged birds alighting 
on its little grave. Perhaps he was at first softened toward me—I do not 
want to judge him too harshly—and I know Mr. Emerson had looked forward 
with earnest anticipations to this event; but I suppose the disappointment 
hardened his heart again, for he did not mingle a tear with those that day by 
day wetted my pillow. Yet do not fancy that he neglected me, as neglect 
goes in the opinion of the world. It came to be a talk among people—the 
devotion of Mr. Emerson to his pale wife, how he was a model for devoted 
husbands. Sometimes they came to me with his praise. My mother, who 
had come to me also, in the time of my trial, acknowledged that once she 
prejudged him too harshly. I smiled ; none read what lay beneath the glitter 
and the flowers. 

I used, in those days, to envy the poorest labouring woman, the coarse, 
unlettered, but contented woman, with the mother-love in her heart and the 
tender mother-smile on her lips for the strong, rosy baby who crowed, 
laughed, or clapped its tiny hands, on the floor beside her at her toil. 
Why were such people granted what had been taken from me ? Enough, and 
to spare—a half score of tumbling, healthy children, while my one wee baby 
had been taken ? There was bitterness in my heart against Heaven. I> who 
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had so loved children, who had looked forward with intensest yearnings to 
the holy joy of motherhood, who had covered the walls of my room with 
faces of the Madonna and the Child! I sent the pictures away ; I banished 
all tender associations from sight or hearing. I aid not urge my mother’s 
stay ; I shut myself in a selfish solitude, and into that solitude I only took 
my deep grief, which, like llachel’s, “refused to be comforted,” sitting for 
hours gazing on Eddie’s unfinished picture, fit type of the unfinished dream 
of boyish promise dashed out from the glowing canvas of life. And if I 
prayed at all in those days, it was only that dark Atropos, the most in¬ 
exorable of the Fates, might sever the thread that kept me from lost Eddie 
and my babe. 

Months have fled. Health has come back, and with it his commands, which 
force me again into the outer world, to taste its gilded apples of pleasure, that 
are as ashes on my lips. Yet, though I walk with the world, I am not of it. 
I smile on all; I render passive obedience to my husband’s wishes; there is 
a show of peace between us; and the 

■noil*'” T A,. 


world looks 


on, and says, “ A happy 
Emerson, I wonder if he 


never thinks of those auroral fires that fling a soft, rosy glow above a frozen 
world of ice. 

****** 

I had never thought to take pen again to add aught to this record of my 
heart’s life ; but I must write here of that new, wonderful happiness which is 
surging up through the unsealed waters of my being; it is like a resurrection 
from the dead. The hand of affliction, laid heavily in long, terrible illness, 
has done for Charles Emerson what the pride, or coldness, or tenderness even, 
of human hearts, could never do. Starting back affrighted from the verge of 
the dim land of shadows, Avhence pale fingers seemed reaching- to beckon him, 
taking hold again on the earth-life, and, with it, planting his feet on the Rock 
of Ages as his stand for all the future, he is a humiliated, softened, changed 
man. • 

He has told me ffll—that record of a giddy, headstrong youthtime—how 
the siren Pleasure tempted him in manifold ways, with gay companions,, the 
dice, and the wine-cup. But this one story, of which I had caught glimpses 
hitherto, and which had roused suspicions that had embittered my married 
life, was not so wholly bad as I haa imagined; in thought, I had wronged 
my husband. 

“Jane, I never wilfully betrayed innocence,” he said. “I have had my 
faults of character, but of this crime I stand innocent! There is a passage in 
my life it were better I had told you earlier. Jane, I was a married, but 
divorced man, when I met you! Do not ask me why, within the limits of , 
two short years, I parted from one whom I had loved with the first ardour of j 
my boyhood, for I was scarce more than a % boy when I wedded her. It is i 
enough that, under shelter of my name, she'forgot the duties of a wife, and— | 
but, Jane, I cannot blame the dead; let her faults be buried with the sod that | 
covers her. 

“ I will only say that when we parted—she angry and humiliated—I was 
left a scornful mocker in woman’s faith or virtue. Time passed, and I met 
you ; I had met your thoughts before in your published writings. But why 
recall that time ? It is enough that I loved you, and with such a love as I had 
never thought to feel for woman again. The way was clear before me. My 
past life was unknown to you; for, in order to avoid the world’s scandal, she 
who had borne my name and myself had separated in mutual silence. I was 
free to woo and win again. But I vowed never more to trust my faith with 
woman unless convinced of a devotion so thorough that neither man nor i 
angel could wrest it from me; and when I saw that this was mine, even as : 
jealousy is said to 1 groW'by what it feeds on,’ so did my arrogant selfishness, j 
I felt a kind of savage pleasure in subduing this worship to my will—in ' 
knowing I was monarch, you my slave. j 

“We were married. I suffered not my rein of rule to slacken ; the pleasure 
was so exquisite, I allowed it to grow and become-a part of my nature. There i 
was a brief dream of happiness. Then she came! You never knew, Jane, \ 
that she sought me here in our own house, avowing that she would force her ! 
way into your presence, and declare that she had borne my name before you ! 
She was almost insane with rage. You never knew that I bought her off from j 
that revengeful purpose with gold! Perhaps that was what she came for; at 
least, she clutched at it eagerly, and went away seemiugly pacified. She j 
wrote to me afterwards, reiterating her threat. I went to her; I paid her, j 
from that time, stated visits, to place in her hand stated sums as the bribe 
against her invasion of our domestic peace with the tale I would not for 
worlds should have reached your ear. You must see that I loved you, Jane, 
in those days, else I had not been this weak bond-slave to her threats; you 
can see now the pride which forbad my unfolding to you the whole story, 
and placed my trust for your forgiveness and hope for our future happiuess 
in your wifely devotion. Yes, Jane, I loved you, even while I tightened the 
rein of an unmanly selfishness about you, even while my own arrogant spirit 
placed the ban on confidence and trust! 

“ But I must speak again of her. The period for my visit came round; 

I went, and this time to find her, not with angry invective on her tongue, 
but ill, wasting, dying! I remained. Ah, Jane, had you known all, you had 
surely pardoned your poor husband ! I closed her eyes ; I sealed the poor, 
repentant lips; I held the thin hand, once mine at the altar, when life fluttered 
out from its pulses; I followed her coffin to its grave; I bore back to my 
home that locket which enshrined her face when she had been younger, purer, 
and I had loved her! Heaven knows what I suffered. Jane ! you can never 
know ! There may have been no traces on my countenance, but there were 
furrows in my heart. Remorse ay as gnawing me, and blame was for a time 
transferred from the dead to the living. Perhaps I had been too stern, too 
unforgiving! But a sense of duty, also my deep love for yourself, recalled 
me. Had we met in a different mood then, perhaps I might have thrown 
myself on your confidence; but you know what folloAved. I do not blame 
you, Jane ; it avus but a natural suspicion, though I deemed it unjust then, 
and boldly resolved to beat it down AYitU my iron pride and ayiII, Hoay far I 


| succeeded, you remember; it ended in the gradual Avidenin°- of the <*ulf 
| between us. ° 13 

! “ But there is a revelation; I must not withhold it now, Jane! There! 

; l°ok at me so, Avith your soft, tender eyes, my Avife! There is a child—her 
| child and mine. He is five years old noAv. I have kept him in the 
i household of a good man, a minister of the Gospel, Avho knew her in her 
earlier days, who knew us both. This boy—Jane, the heart of a father 
: yearns for his child, sometimes—I have a request—Heaven took our oAvn 
j babe—but no! you cannot, you Avill not consent to behold him! I have 
! deceived you too long; you Avill not let my boy come to me ! ” 

But I did. I sent for him, he Avas brought, a Avinning boy, Avith his 
father sforenead and his mother’s beauty—Heaven keep him from her errors ! 
Charles’s child is my own now. We have named him Charles Emerson. 
Whether I am granted to know the sacred mother-tie in the future or denied 
it, this boy will never be cast out from my tenderest love. The Avorld about 
us is, perhaps, busy Avith its speculations; but I am above its comments or its 
idle wonder. I am a changed Avoman now, I have learned that humanity is 
weak and erring, and that it is not for me to hold aloof from another, sayin°- 
in the folly of pride, “I am better than thou! ” ° 

Dear Eddie’s presence is about me constantly. I never look upon his 
unfinished picture on yonder easel, but I seem to catch a glimpse of a 
smiling, saintly face, enframed in chestnut hair. 

My buried baby!—the golden leaves of a second autumn have fluttered 
down upon her tiny grave. 

My mother !— she often sits beside me, with her placid smile, and the look 
of resignation in her gentle eyes, satisfied to bide her time till she, too, is 
called to join again her lost ones. 

^ My husband !—in his changed, purified, cherishing affection I abide content. 
Thank Heaven, it is past hoav, that long arctic night amid the frozen ice-floes 
of estrangement, and we have gained at last the clear open sea of married 
love and trust. , M. W. J. 


CHANGES. 


I think I made some slight mistakes 
When I became a Avife, 

Fancying only happiness 
With love divine our patlf Avould 
bless, 

And crown our married life; 

I thought my Frederick a saint, 

If ever there was one, 

So gentle-temper’d, mild, and true; 

And I believe he thought me, too, 

A perfect paragon. 

He always spoke in sweetest tones. 

And pretty fictions told, 

So patient, so attentive, then ! 

La, now lie’s just like other men ; 

He, too, can storm and scold. 

He used delightedly to vow, 

Whene’er lie heard me sing, 

'Twas like the music of the - sp(h)eres ;— 
He says “he meant it pierced his 

Cill’bj " 

Now what a cruel thing 1 


) And then the children ! well, I thought, 
Ours would be angels all; 

I knew they would need food and dress; 
But was it possible to guess, 

I How they would cry and bawl! 

I’m proud to be their mother too, 

That I am bound to say ; 

Yet still I never drearn’d my boys 
Would make such din, work, dirt, and 
noise, 

And trouble every day ! 

Well, Fred and I are specimens 
Of other married folk ; 

They, too, have had their airy schemes, 
And well have proved that youth’s bright 
dreams ‘ 

Melt and disperse like smoke ; 

And thus our children in their turn 
On Fancy’s heights will rise, 

Until—for it is always so— 

They just as grave and quiet grow, 

As worldly and as wise ! 

Mrs. Valentine Roberts. 


COOMBE LACY. 


Chapter VII. 

One personage in this tale has been overlooked too long; and whilst the 
guests are seated at the splendid supper, drinking champagne, and Avishing 
joy and long life to the noble young heir, wc.Avill go to Madras, and take a 
peep at Captain and Mrs. Hamilton as they now are, after a wedded life of 
tAVO-and-twenty years. 

“ Ours Avas indeed a love match, my dearest wife,” said Captain Hamilton, 
seating himself by her side on the sofa, throAviug his arm round her Avaist and 
draAviug her head against his bosom; “ a love match on both sides,” he added; 
“for I offended my uncle and lost all chance of promotion by declining to 
marry my cousin; and you gave up home, kindred, and country for my sake. 
My precious one! loved then above all earthly things, but loved Avith a "purer, 
holier affection now.” 

“ Yes, Montague,” she replied, “ I feel that it is so; the troubles and trials 
Ave have endured since our marriage have drawn our hearts more closely to 
each other. We have hailed Avith joy the birth of six dear children : our tears 
have mingled as they fell upon five little coffins; and still Ave mourn, Avith an 
enduring sorrow, the loss of one Avhose death-bed Ave were not permitted to 
Avatcli over. This is the grief of a lifetime—the others Avauted nothing that 
love could give, or moiiejr purchase; but that darling may have perished 
from neglect, for lack of a mother’s tenderness — good nursing — proper 
remedies.” 

“ Nay, nay, you must not blame yourself in this distressing matter,” said 
Captain Hamilton, kissing off the heavy drops that hung on her long eye¬ 
lashes ; “ avc acted for the best, my love; the climate Avas fatal to the rest, 
and that lost darling Avas the most delicate of all. I Avish I could get you to 
see this sad event in a more reasonable light; remember, the doctors said it 
Avas the only chance Ave had of preserving our precious one alive, as another 
Indian summer Avould scorch the pale fragile fioAver to death.” 

Mrs. Hamilton looked as if she could have borne it better if it had been so. 
Her husband read the expression on her face most truly, but a feeling of a 
similar nature pervading his own bosom, forbad his making any further 
remark upon the subject, Avhich Avas intensely painful to them both. 

“ I fear, dear Avife,” he continued, after a pause, “ I fear this return to 
England will not be productive of much pleasure to you after all; but for 
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myself I must acknowledge that I am heartily tired of India, and impatient 
to behold my native land once more.” 

She made no reply, but her eyes were still humid with concealed tears 
beneath their lids. He conversed more for the purpose of beguiling her 
thoughts from the ever present past than anything else. 

“And how strange it seems,” said he, “that I, who left England a 
soldier of fortune, with only my sword and captain’s pay, should return to it 
as a peer of the realm, the head of a noble house, with splendid mansions and 
broad lands that own me for their lord. Oh ! how little did I imagine when 
the gates at Penton Towers closed on my departure that they would ever again 
open* to receive me. It’s a magnificent place—you have heard me describe it 
often, my love—and I long to take you there. You will be in your proper 
sphere, the Lady Bountiful of all the country round.” 

“ You do well to remind me of my duties, Montague,” said Mrs. Hamilton; 
“ sometimes I forget that I have any more work to do on earth, and even 
wish that this accession of rank had not come to disturb the quiet tenor of 
our way.” 

“My dear wife,” he replied, “say not so; you have no relatives or early 
associations to attach you to India, whereas in England a brother and sisters 
will welcome you with open arms. Beautiful Coombe Lacy, your childhood’s 
home, will appear lovelier than ever after so long a sojourn in this parched 
and sultry clime; and-” 

“ Hush, hush,” she murmured—“ I know all that you would urge ; I have 
repeated it to my own heart a dozen times a-day; but you little guess how 
wretchedly weak and selfish I have become. I love my childhood’s home as 
much as I ever did; it is hallowed by the memory of my dear venerated 
father—my angel mother. Brian holds still the same place in my affec¬ 
tions;* the ties of kindred that bind me to the land of my birth are strong; 
but stronger still is the tie that unites me to India—even the graves of my 
children! Not one have I to bring with me, and I dread the thought of 
seeing my brother and sisters surrounded by their happy offspring, whilst 
mine are sleeping in a distant country.” 

“ Only their bodies, you know, d'ear wife,” said Captain Hamilton; “their 
spirits are above, where, when a few short years are run, we shall, I hope and 
trust, rejoin them. It seems to me, if people would think less of the dark 
tomb, and more of the bright Heaven beyond it, we should not grieve for 
departed friends so bitterly as we do.” 

“ Thank you, dear Montague,” she replied; “henceforth I will endeavour to 
do so. And oh! how grateful I ought to be for the blessings I still enjoy— 
that you have been mercifully preserved through many a hard-fought battle. 
Alas! in mourning over what we lose, how insensible we grow to the value 
of what we are graciously permitted to retain! Now, let us talk of our 
voyage. You think I had better not write to Brian until we arrive in London. 
But will not the newspapers inform him of the Earl of Penton’s death and 
your succession as next of kin ? ” 

“ Of my uncle’s death, undoubtedly they will,” he replied; “ nay, must have 
already done so; but at that time you will remember two of his sons were 
living, William, attached to this embassy, and George, a colonel in the 
Lancers, now stationed at Bengal. And from their both dying—one in con¬ 
sequence of a fall from his horse, the other from hard drinking—before the 
intelligence of their father’s demise reached India, I think it very unlikely 
that the English press will be aware that Captain Montague Hamilton, of the 
Dragoon Guards, comes into undisputed possession.” 

“ How strangely events turn out, do they not? ” said Mrs. Hamilton. 

“They do indeed sometimes,” replied her husband; “to think that my 
uncle should have had four sons and a daughter, and all of them die unmarried 
before the age of thirty. If Theodora had lived the estates would have 
descended to her, and for that reason the old peer was so desirous of my 
marrying her. Who they will go to at my death I have not the Slightest idea, 
nor do T. intend to trouble myself by finding out. There is an old saying, ‘ No 
land is lost for want of an heir,’ and doubtless lots of cousins will be found 
ready to put forward a claim to the ancient castle and fertile acres of Penton 
Towers.” 

The bereaved mother thought of her lost darlings, but the tone of cheerful 
resignation in which her husband concluded made her suppress the rising 
sigh and occupy herself in some necessary preparations for the voyage, which 
was to commence on the following day. 

Chapter VIII. 

As the ball at Coombe Lacy was kept up to a very late hour, the sun had 
almost attained its meridian before the guests sauntered in and assembled 
round the breakfast table. One seat was still vacant after the first cups of 
cofFee had been distributed, the first batch of plovers’ eggs, and relay of toast 
demolished. 

“Percival’s indulging this morning,” said Adolphus Carisbrook, helping 
himself to another leg of the grilled chicken, and garnishing it with some 
transparent slices of ham; “ he was always up before me at Paris, but that 
game at cricket was too much for him, yesterday, though he wouldn’t 
own it.” 

Sir Brian had no doubt that he was gone to Willow Cottage, and wished 
he had taken the precaution of speaking to him beforehand, but it was too 
late then, so he busied himself in turning over th*e letters that lay beside 
his plate. One attracted his attention beyond the others; he lifted it nearer 
—to scrutinise more closely the writing—examined the postmark, and finally 
broke the envelope. 

“The Hamiltons are in London, at Mivart’s Hotel,” he announced in joyful 
accents, as his eye caught the address at the top of the sheet of note-paper. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Lord Carisbrook from behind the Times. “The 
Hamiltons are extinct; hear this paragraph. ‘By the accidental death of the 
Ilonourables William and George Hamilton, only surviving sons of the late 
Earl of Penton, the title and estates descend to the nephew of that noble¬ 
man, Montague Hamilton, late captain in the Dragoons, now stationed at 


Madras. The Earl and Countess of Penton and suite arrived at Southampton 
on Tuesday in the Tagoda y after a pleasant and speedy voyage.’ ” 

“ Yes, ail that’s very correct,” replied Sir Brian, whose attention had been 
divided between the letter and the newspaper report; “ and I’m thankful to 
say my sister writes in good spirits—thankful also that she spared us the anxiety 
we should have felt had we known they were on their passage; after what 
has occurred we could not fail to be uneasy until they were safely landed.” 

“ No, indeed, we couldn’t,” said Mrs. Templeton, rising and going round 
to the back of Lady.Eleanor’s chair to read the precious communication over 
her shoulder. 

Lady Carisbrook looked as if she thought Beatrice was taking an unwar¬ 
rantable liberty, and was amazed to see the congratulatory kiss and warm 
embrace that followed its perusal. There was a time when Lady Carisbrook 
would better have understood this ebullition of their joy; but nothing 
deadens the affections like an unbroken tide of prosperity and a career of 
fashionable frivolity, 

“ Of course you will set off directly, Brian,” said Mrs. Templeton, turning 
her rosy face and stout little figure towards the baronet; “and if I were not a 
parson’s wife,” she added, casting a comical glance at the rector, “ I should 
entreat to be allowed to accompany you; but I suppose I must not ask it—■ 
ought not to wish it, eh, Godfrey?” 

“It’s a very natural wish, I think,” said Mr. Templeton, smiling; “ and I 
should be a very unnatural husband if I denied it.” 

“Well, but seriously, Godfrey, can you spare me?” she asked. “There 
are not many poor ill at present, I believe; but the new curate doesn’t come 
till Wednesaay—then there is the archdeacon’s visitation on Saturday, the 
monthly meeting of the clothing fund on Monday evening, besides the schools 
to be attended to.” 

“ Go on,” said the rector, laughing; “you’re determined to show that you 
are a good clergyman’s wife-” • 

“ Come, come,” interrupted the lively little lady, “ that’s good, any how; 
are you complimenting yourself or me ? ” 

“ I didn’t intend complimenting either,” he replied, when the general laugh 
had subsided. “ I was simply stating a fact when I said, or intended to say, 
that you were a fitting wife for a country parson. As a wife, you are perfect,” 
he continued; “ but, as a mother, somewhat too indulgent; and if you desire 
your children should walk in your steps—one at least of them ought to,” ho 
added, glancing at his eldest daughter, who, it was well known, was engaged 
to the last curate, “ it will be a good opportunity for them to begin; and I 
hope they will endeavour to supply your place as much as possible.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll go and make my preparations,” said Mrs. Templeton, 
“Brian can pick me up at the Rectory.” 

Lady Eleanor followed her husband from the room, and said, “Howl 
should like to be going with you; but that is not to be thought of when so 
many guests are in the house. Do you know, Brian,” she added, “ I thought 
the Carisbrooks looked rather odd when you announced your intention of 
leaving them.” 

“Can’t help it,” said the baronet, laughing; “ Percival will play the part 
of host excellently well. I am more concerned to think that you should bo 
obliged to forego your wishes; but, Eleanor, I won’t be absent above a few 
days, and will use my utmost endeavours to bring the Pentons back with me.” 

“ That’s exactly what I was about to propose,” said Lady Eleanor. “ Now 
I shall be reconciled to your absence, and will do my best to make the time 
pass agreeably to our friends.” 

| Chapter IX. 

Words must fail to describe the pleasure of the meeting between those who 
had been separated for two-and-twenty years. Lady Penton was alone, 
engaged in examining a singular-looking letter, when Sir Brian Latham and 
Mrs. Templeton were ushered in, and the trio were in each other’s arms 
before the faint exclamation of surprise had died away on her lips. The earl 
was absent at his solicitor’s, and some hours elapsed before he made his 
appearance; but the flow of conversation continued uninterruptedly, each 
had so much to ask, to learn, and to tell. 

“My wife is looking well, wonderfully well, isn’t she, considering the 
wretched climate to which she has been exposed, and all she has gone through 
since we left England,” said the earl, regarding her with fond affection. 

“ She is indeed,” replied Sir Brian; “except in complexion I see very little 
change in her. You are much more altered! ” 

“Yes, her wedding-gown might fit her still,” said the earl; “ but I should 
find it a difficult matter to get on the coat I wore on that happy day. Beatrice 
and I may shake hands and compare notes on that subject, I think,” he 
continued laughingly, glancing from his own portly but well-proportioned 
figure to Mrs. Templeton’s not unbecoming embonpoint. 

“Ah! I was a slim lassie then,” said Mrs. Templeton; “now I’m the 
mother of half-a-dozen, that makes all the difference; and Brian has three, 
Lady Carisbrook two, so you have lots of nephews and nieces, you hear,” went 
on the lively little lady, forgetting for the moment to whom she was speaking. 

The earl turned the conversation by taking up the letter Lady Penton 
had been examining. “What a strange mode of address!” he observed, 
reading — “To his Lordship, the Yerl of Penton, who was onst Capn 
Hamilton, Hos Gards, Madras.” 

“ I was looking at that letter just now,” said the countess. “ Shirley 
brought it up with the information that it was given him by a man who made 
him promise to deliver it instantly into your hands, as it w r as of the utmost 
importance to his lordship and my lady. What can it be, I wonder ? ” 

“ Somebody in distress soliciting charity on the plea of having performed 
some service for us in India; but you shall soon know,” replied the earl, 
tearing open the envelope, and glancing his eye down the page. 

“ What is the matter, Montague?” questioned his wife, rising on perceiving 
the terrible agitation of his countenance. 

“ I hardly know,” he replied, in breathless accents, hiding the letter from 
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her eight. “A vile fabrication to extort money I fear; and if so, hanging’s too 
good for the lying scoundrel! ” ' ’ 

“ But may I not I hear it, Montague ? ” she entreated. “ A communication 
that has affected you so deeply must concern me also. Do tell me, or I shall 
fancy all sorts of impossible and dreadful things,” she added, leaning her 
trembling form against him for support. 

“ You’ll never fancy the right, my love,” he said, sustaining her with his 
strong arm; “ and I really am afraid to tell you. Brian shall decide, his 
judgment is sounder than mine.” 

The baronet took the offered sheet and read as follows :— 

“To the Yerl and Kountis of Penton. 

“ Honoured Sir and Madam, — This comes with my umbel respicts, 
hoping you will excus the Liberty i am taking in Addressing you with this 
few lines. Which is to Hinform you that little Miss Mille which you Suppos 
Dead is Alife and growed A Butiful Lady like to Her mama The Kountis 
Which i see when i was At Madras. Hester Peters her Nurse is Alife to And 
Abel to Declare she did not Die of the fevei’ any More nor Miss Mille and 
that i tooked all manner of care of them both when on Board of the delawar 
And afterwards. If so be you think this Statment of Facts worth your Attention 
And will send me a Writin Promis to Pay me five huiiderd Pounds Good and 
Lawful Money of Grate britan And will Undertake Upon your Lordships 
Word of Iioner to Hold me Harmless and Safe from Punishment for All 
thats Past i will Promise And Undertake to Deliver little Miss Mille Now 
Growed a Butiful Lady into your Arms within A Hour After i Resaves your 
Reply. Pleas direct to Hester Peters Who will send A Boy for it this 
Hevning and ax no Questions cause the Boy dont know Nothing.” 

We may imagine with what feelings the baronet perused this misspelt 
though cunningly-written scrawl, and how his face lighted up with joy as 
he said, “ I not only believe that every word of this statement is true, but I 
am persuaded that that very child has been brought up at Coombe Lacy 
under my own eyes. Yes, dearest Millicent,” he continued, embracing the 
Countess, who was looking wonderingly from her husband to him; “I have 
been perfectly convinced in my own mind for years, but wanted sufficient 
evidence to permit my communicating it to you, that the darling Milly, whom 
you entrusted to Rowland Templeton’s care, did not perish on the voyage, but 
• was left, by a person or persons unknown, in the garden of Willow Cottage.” 

Lady Penton was not strong enough to bear such an unexpected rush 
of happiness, and her husband, feeling her gliding from his arm, laid her 
gently on the sofa and assisted Mrs. Templeton in administering restoratives, 
which soon revived her. 

In the course of the day, Lady Penton heard all that Sir Brian and 
Mrs. Templeton had to tell about Miss Lydia Macintosh’s little foundling, 
and the more she heard the more convinced she became that it was indeed her 
own child, especially when the baronet spoke of the first time he had seen 
her, and remarked, “Her eyes are exactly like yours, Millicent, in form and 
colour both. I remember being so struck by their resemblance, that I oould 
not help kissing them, and the darling exclaimed, ‘ Papa do so! Oh, you are 
papa! ’ and then she felt my face over with her tiny hand, and looked so sad 
when she came to the mouth—I have no doubt she missed the moustache.” 

“ I have no doubt she did,” said the earl; “ and I had a habit of kissing 
her eyes—bless her! There, do you think that answer will do?” he said, 
handing his reply to Sir Brian. “ Shows how these crafty rascals overreach 
themselves—he might have had double the sum years ago for this intelligence.” 

“ Oh,I wish the time were come,” said the countess—“does he not say she 
shall be in our arms within an hour after he gets your answer? Then, how 
can she be at Coombe Lacy, Brian ? ” 

“My thoughts were similarly occupied,” rejoined Mrs. Templeton. “Milly ! 
cannot be at Willow Cottage and in London at the same time, that’s quite 
evident. Suppose we are mistaken in her identity after all!” 

“I won’t suppose anything of the kind,” said the baronet, stoutly; “the 
person who had wit enough to put her under Miss Lydia’s protection is quite 
capable of devising a plan for her removal if it suits his purpose to bring her 
here. My confidence in the man’s management and Milly’s identity are not 
to be shaken by anything that anybody can say.” 

Somewhat cheered by the baronet’s assuring speech, the anxious party 
watched the shades of twilight deepening over the great city and made their 
nominal dinner almost in silence. Whilst the dessert was still on the table 
Shirley came towards'Lord Penton and said, “A boy has this instant 
come for the letter you gave me, my lord.” 

“ Very well, Shirley,” said his master. “ Keep about the door, and should 
any persons inquire for me, show them up directly.” 

The footman made his exit with a bow, and then the suspense became very 
trying to all; but it was not of long duration, for, before half the stipulated 
time had expired, the door was thrown open by Shirley, and a man entered, 
leading a female figure closely veiled. 

All the party involuntarily started to their feet and made a step or two 
forwards; the stranger bowed with more self-possession than grace, and 
advancing to the countess, said, “As I am a living man, Lady Penton, this is 
your daughter, Miss Milly Hamilton, safe and sound, and a hundred times 
healthier than when you parted from her fourteen years ago come next 
November. My lord! my service to you—Sir Brian, Mrs. Templeton—my 
service to you also—guesses I’m in the way now, so will call again in the 
morning.” 

* « * * * * 

“Oh mammsr, mamma!” murmured Milly, throwing herself upon the 
bosom of Lady Penton. “ To have found a mother at all is happiness I 
never expected, but to find her in the sister of Sir Brian Latham is joy too 
great for utterance.” 

“And your father, my darling; haven’t you a word to say to ille?” said 
the earl, drawing her into his own arms. 

“Kiss me, as you used to do, dear papa,” said Millv. 


“ Oh, my darling, my precious; dearer a thousand-fold for having lost you 
so long! ” said the earl. 

“And Uncle Brian, Aunt Templeton I” said the happy girl, stretching out 
her hands towards them. “ Oh, how delightful it is to be able to use such 

E leasant words, to know that I am really related to you—you cannot think 
ow sad I often felt on reflecting that I belonged to nobody; though Miss 
Lydia was very kind—I can never be thankful enough to her.” 

“None of us can,” said her mother; “we owe her an inexhaustible debt of 
gratitude. Put your feet on that stool, darling, you must be tired with all 
this excitement! ” 

“Tired!” laughed Milly—“when I’m sitting between my father and 
mother! I feel as if I never should be tired again. Shouldn’t you like to 
know, Uncle Brian, how I came to be in London, when the night before last 
I was at Coombe Lacy ? ” 

“ Very much indeed, niece Milly,” he replied; “ it has been somewhat of a 
puzzle to us, but I conclude that unknown man spirited you away.” 

She nodded and laughed, “ What.a man it is ! He personated Richard to 
the very life. I had not the slightest idea when he shut me in the carriage 
but what it was Richard come, as he said, to fetch me, at Miss Lydia’s request. 
Well, I believe I was absorbed in thought and did not heed the time, until 
all at once it struck me we were a long time travelling that short distance, 
and I tried to put down the window, but failed in the attempt; and on we 
went, as I could feel by the motion, at a very rapid rate. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, we stopped, and I heard the driver descend from the box, and he came 
to the door and, opening it, said, ‘ Miss Milly, you don’t mind me, I ’spose ? ’ 
“‘No; though I don’t think I ever saw you before/ I replied, trying to 
distinguish his features by the dim morning light. 

“ ‘Yet you took me for Richard, just now,’ said he, ‘and have often bought 
toys of me when you was a child. Howsomdever, I’m neither Miss Lydia’s 
servant nor a pedlar.’ 

“ Of course I was growing alarmed, but he continued, in a soothing voice, 
very unlike Richard’s provincial dialect and Phelim O’Rourke’s Irish brogue, 
[ You needn’t be frightened now; I intends no harm by you—quite contrary— 
if you’ll be quiet and hear what I’ve got to say. Bless your purty face; why 
I’ve had ye in my arms scores of times when ye was a poor little peeking 
babby with, seemingly, not an hour’s life in ye. ’Twas I who nursed ye on 
board ship when Hester was so awful bad that she couldn’t do nothing for you 
nor herself either. You’d ha’ died a dozen times over if it hadn’t been for 
me, and Hester will say the same; but that’s not to the purpose now. All I 
want to tell ye is that I took ye to Miss Lydia Macintosh, who I kuow’d well 
enough, though she didn’t remember me. I know’d she would be kind to ye, 
and nurse ye, and bring ye up, and edicate ye like a lady, if ye lived; and so 
she has you know. And now your father and mother are come to England, 
and will De delighted to hear they have a daughter. I’ll take you to London 
to them as quickly as possible if you will go quietly and say nothing to nobody 
by the way/ 

“ There was that in the man’s manner that inspired me with confidence, 
and a dim memory of some far-off period in my life that tallied with his 
account of my early history, so I promised silence and conformity to his will. 
Then we went to some livery stables, where he paid for the hire of the 
carriage that he had driven himself, and putting my hand under his arm 
walked slowly to the inn, where a coach was getting ready to start for 
London. He took care that I should have a good breakfast, and engaged 
places inside for himself and me. After that he scarcely spoke a word, except 
when he brought me a glass of wine and sandwich, which he would insist 
upon my drinking, nor did I feel disposed for conversation; but two ladies, 
who occupied the other seat, kept up a continual chatter; dress, I believe, 
was the prevailing theme. It was late when we reached the Bull and Mouth 
Inn/and later still when we arrived at a greengrocer’s shop in this neighbour¬ 
hood, where I was introduced to my old nurse Hester Peters, and informed 
that she was the wife of my companion Bob Bartlett, once a seaman on board 
the Delawar , a servant to Lieutenant Templeton, and—he was very frank in 
his revelations—a runaway parish apprentice of Mrs. Macintosh’s when she 
lived at The Barton, and now a respectable tradesman bearing a good character 
in the metropolis of England. This last announcement I must acknowledge 
was made with no little pride. 

“ Hester, or, as I should call her, Mrs. Bartlett, was evidently prepared to 
receive me, for she was attired in black silk, with very bright ribbons in her 
cap. There was a fire lighted in the best parlour, too, with a couple of mould 
candles on a table, spread with a showy china tea-service, some slices of ham 
on one dish, and a lobster on another, with an abundance of very tempting 
looking bread-and-butter. I am not ashamed to say I enjoyed it,” said Milly, 
laughing, “ and slept well, too, jn the neat little dimity bed, for I thought I 
should be taken to you the first thing this morning. Mr. Robert Bartlett, 
however, explained that it was impossible he could go with me till the evening, 
and the intervening hours passed heavily enough, though his wife did all she 
could to enliven them by giving a full account of past events. She is ex¬ 
ceedingly sorry, dear mamma, that she should have acted the part she did, 
and begged me to obtain your forgiveness, and I promised that you and papa 
would willingly grant it. And you will, will you not, when she comes with 
her husband to-morrow ? ” 

Chapter X, and Last. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bartlett made a very respectable appearance when 
they kept their appointment the next day. The former received the sum ho 
had stipulated for; the latter was presented by the countess with a purse con¬ 
taining fifty sovereigns, whilst to both was accorded the pardon they solicited. 
Bob, in a private conversation with the earl, showed much contrition for his 
past conduct, and explained the motives which had induced him to pursue it. 

“ You see, my lord,” said he, “ I was a rattle-headed boy, steady but in 
one thing, that was in my love to Hester, who was like myself a native of 
Coombe Lacy. She, you know, my lord, went to India as lady’s-maid with 
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Mrs. Hamilton, and I had long before gone to sea, and so we lost sight of 
each other, but the old love was strong in our hearts and blazed up into a 
flame when I met her by chance at Madras, and* we got married oil the sly. 
I was a servant then to Lieutenant Templeton, and in that capacity went 
with him on board the Belawar , when he took Charge of little Miss Milly 
and Hester. His fate, poor gentleman, is well known; he died a noble 
death, and a braver man, a kinder master cannot easily be found; hut that 
has nothing to do with my tale. The fact is, Hester was about to become a 
mother, and we had neither of us more than a few shillings of our wages left. 
In this strait tho temptation seized me, that Hester aud I could pass off Miss 
Milly as our own child, and purloin the money Mr. Templeton left, as well as 
the rich presents Mrs. Hamilton had sent with the little lady to CoombeLacy. 

“ I could not get Hester to consent at first; but she became ill and weak, 
and I took the entire care of her as well as of her charge, for both had the 
fever, though not so bad as most. Then I won her over, and all the people 
on hoard were so full of their own concerns that I managed to land them and 
the valuables without exciting any suspicion that all was not right. 

“ The lirst thing after we were safe on shore came Hester’s confinement. 
She couldn’t attend to Miss Milly, and I saw the poor child was pining for 
want of nourishment and proper nursing, that I was not able to give her. 
So all at once I bethought me of Miss Lydia. She’s a kind-hearted soul, says 
I to myself, and has nothing in the ’varsal world to do but to ’tend upon the 
poor little dear. So I took her away unknown to my wife, gave her a sleeping 
potion, put her in a hamper, and at early dawn set it down in the garden 
at Willow Cottage. I loitered about the village to learn the result, and then 
returned to London. 

“ Hester was very angry for a good while, and my conscience worn’t easy; 
so I bought some old clothes, a grey wig, and a pedlar’s pack, and went into 
the neighbourhood twice a-year to see how she got on. On my first visit I 
took some of her toys, and she minded them in a minute, and was looking so 
rosy and happy that I was quite contented with what I had done. And so 
things went on until Miss Lydia told me Sir Brian wanted to sec me. Of 
course, the pedlar was never met with after that; but I kept a watch upon 
her, intending all the while to restore her to you at a convenient time. But 
the difficulty of getting her to India, or you here, stood in my way all along, 
until I read an account of your arrival in the papers. That and the ball at 
Coombe Lacy made my path clear. 

“ Now,” resumed Mr. Robert Bartlett, after a pause, with some hesitation 
in his manner, and fingering the bank-notes in his hand, “ now, since I saw 
Miss Milly in her mother’s arms last night, and the joy which her presence 
gave to you, I view this matter in a different light to what I ever looked at it 
in before; I’m ’shamed of myself, aud sorry to my heart, that I should have 
kept you in ignorance of her being alive so long. And, if you please, I had 
ray ther not have this money after all.” He rose, aud laying it on the table, said, 
“Just say again that you forgive, and I shall go home with a light heart.” 

“ I do forgive you freely, willingly,” said the earl, stretching out his hand, 
and grasping Bob’s most cordially ; “ nay, I thank you from my inmost heart 
for the care you took of my poor, desolate babe when there was no one else to 
watch over lier. Ho you think five hundred pounds too great a reward for 
for such u service ? Take it, my friend, as a free gift. You evidently wanted 
it for a purpose.” 

“ Can’t say but what I did my lord,” he replied, with a brightened coun¬ 
tenance, as he again laid hold of the desired roll, and buttoned it securely 
within his coat. “AVe have done a thriving trade for many years, and now 
the house is to he sold, and I was mortally afraid we should be turned out; 
hut this money that you have so kindly given will just enable me to make the 
purchase ; so 1 won’t scruple any more about accepting it.” 

Mr. Robert Bartlett and his wife departed, uncommonly well satisfied with 
the result of their visit; and those who are curious in such matters might 
perceive that their house was fresh painted, and a very good horse aud cart 
was added to the establishment. 

“It is not the time for seeing London to advantage,” said the earl; “ but 
as we are here, we may as well take the opportunity of showing Milly some of 
the principal buildings and objects of interest. You would like to inspect the 
Abbey, Tower, Hampton Court, and such places, wouldu’t you, my dear ? ” 
asked her father. 

“ Say no, Milly, if you conscientiously can, for I promised Eleanor to return 
in a few days, aud not alone, if I could help it,” said Sir Brian. “ I hope to 
persuade all of you to accompany me.” 

“We ought to go to Fenton Towers,” said the earl, glancing at his wife, 
who smilingly said, “Let Milly decide.” 

“ Agreed I ” said the earl. “ Now then, Milly, which is it to be ? ” 

“ Oh ! Coombe Lacy, if you please,” she replied. “ Independent of my desire 
to see Aunt Eleanor, and all my relations,” she added, blushing “ J . AV ish 
very much to know how Miss Lydia is going on. I greatly fear I°shall never 
meet her again in this world.” 

“ Right, dear child,” said her mother, kissing off the tears that trickled 
down Milly’s cheek, “that dear lady shall have our earliest visit. The care 
she bestowed on you, my love, commands our lasting gratitude.” 

“Mr. Latham” announced Shirley, throwing open the door as far as its 
hinges would permit. 

“Percival!” cried the baronet, “What on earth brought you here, 
nothing wrong at home, I trust ? ” 

“ Nothing-nothing at home—but Milly’s gone ! ” replied the young man in 
considerable agitation. She was inveigled away on the night of the ball, but 
1’ ve traced her to Blanktown, where two persons, a man and woman, came on in 
the coach to London, the description of the female answers exactly to Milly’s 
height and figure. I lost the clue at the inn in the city, and am come here 
with the hope you will aid in the search.” 

“ We will all aid,” said Sir Brian; “ but there’s no immediate hurry. Let 
us have our dinner, and in the meantime I will present you to Lord aud Lady 
Penton, who have escaped your observation, I think.” 


Milly, who was on the sofa by her mother, shrank behind her and pulled 
an antimacassar over her face. Percival, too absorbed by his own business to 
pay any attention to the recumbent form, contented himself with kissing his 
aunt’s cheek, shaking his uncle’s hand, aud expressing his pleasure at their 
arrival in short but sincere terms. Then declining tho invitation to a seat, 
turned again to his father. 

“I suppose,” said Percival, “the police will be the proper party to apply 
to in this case. I shall go directly to the nearest station and give information. 
You will authorise me to offer a large reward for Milly’s restoration, will you 
not, father ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t, if I were Sir Brian,” said the earl. “ In my opinion it would 
be money thrown away. When there are two such charming Miliies in this 
room, I can’t think it necessary to set off oh a wild-goose chace in search of a 
third.” 

They all laughed, but Percival’s face retained its sad, grave expression; he 
was in no humour to relish a jest, particularly with Milly for its object; aud 
Lord Pentonville compassionating his feelings, said, “ Here, let me introduce 
you to my daughter Lady Millicent Eleanora Hamilton, as bonny a MiJ'y as 
can be found in all Christendom to my thinking.” 

“Don’t you know me, Percy? won’t you have me for a cousin?” she 
asked, holding out her hands. 

The hands were disregarded; she was clasped to his heart, and told in 
accents heard by her alone that he should not be satisfied with less than a 
closer and more endearing tie. 

Joyful beyond description was the meeting at Coombe Lacy. Lady Eleanor 
was never weary of talking of her new-found niece, aud praising her husband’s 
sagacity in haying from the first decided that she bore that relationship to 
him. The Carisbrooks alone were dissatisfied; they were by no means pleased 
with the turn affairs had taken, and affected to disbelieve Milly’s history 
altogether. 

“Mamma,” said Milly, one day, bringing her elephant to her mother; 
“ didn’t somebody give me this when I was a child ? ” 

“ Yes, my dear, Mr. Templeton, Uncle Rowly, as you used to call him, 
gave it to you,” she replied; “ and because you cried one day on seeing a 
very gaily caparisoned elephant, and said your hegefung had no cloak on, I 
made a blue and silver covering, which, if not removed, will be found inside. 
J remember quite well that I was marking your linen at the time, and wrote 
your name on the white silk lining.” 

So saying, her ladyship pressed her nail on one of the sunken eyes of the 
ivory animal, which shot back a secret spring, and the blue aud silver cloak, 
as Milly called it, was revealed, with Millicent Eleanora Hamilton and the 
date of the month and year written upon the lining. 

Milly’s fears respecting Miss Lydia were realised; ahe had an attack which 
terminated her life almost instantaneously on the night of tli e/ete. Milly and 
all the family went into mourning on the occasion, and attended her remains 
to the silent tomb. By will she bequeathed all she possessed to the child of 
her adoption, with the exception of small legacies tp Richard and Cicely. 
Lady Millicent increased those legacies to an amount sufficient to enable them 
to live at the cottage, and arranged that Mary Sims should be their lodger. 
The remainder of Miss Lydia’s fortune was devoted to the erection and 
endowment of widows’ houses in remembrance of the compassion she had 
evinced for Mary Sims’ lonely condition. 

Six months after that impressive funeral had wended its way through the 
village green, a procession of a widely different character passed from the halls 
of Coombe Lacy to the altar of the fine old church, where Millicent Hamilton 
nch in beauty, wealth and station, pledged herself to become the faithful, 
loving, and obedient wife of Percival Latham. 

Thus the Earl and Countess of Penton soon gave their long-lost, and dearly 
loved daughter into other keeping; but the bond of family love between them 
was so strong that they generally made one household at the Park or at 
Penton Towers. 

MONSIEUR REYNAUD’S BEST BOOKS. 

Chapter I. 

Nothing could have been more imprudent than the marriage of Alphonse 
Rcynaud, who at the age of twenty-three, espoused Mademoiselle Marie do 
Siguier. Had this young man possessed the smallest amount of human fore¬ 
sight, he would have continued the studies in which he had already greatly 
distinguished himself. What business had a poor student, with almost 
nothing beside his handsome face, to think, about matrimony ? He outfit to 
have deemed it something quite out of his line, and to have accepted, without 
a murmur, the path and lot in life which seemed to have been especially marked 
out for him. But Cupid sometimes laughs at the deeply-laid plots and plans 
of the worldly wise. He does not approve of a man’s burying his days amid 
musty books, and turning his back on the joys, or, it may be the trials of 
wedded life. 

“ And Marie de Signier,” said the gossips, “ with her bewitching face and 
torm, what a position she might have filled. Her parents must have been 
insane to listen to such a ridiculous proposal as that of the poor Alphonse.” 
But probably Monsieur Alphonse Reynaud thought the perspective title of 
j “ savan** would be too dearly purchased, if its cost included the loss of Marie. 
Then, again, the parents of the young lady being blessed with several fair 
daughters, and a by no means proportionate revenue, did not object to the 
handsome student as a son-in-law. Still, one can hardly excuse these 
thoughtless parents; for Alphonse possessed no certain income, and the small 
remnant of the little fortune he inherited from his father could not last more 
than a couple of years. This sum, indeed, was to have defrayed the expenses 
attendant apon the completion of his studies; but, from the time Alphonse 
met Marie, he became wonderfully etherial in his views. 

This indifference to sublunary things is a common fault with young lovers 
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who generally revel in ideal bliss, and forget that, however moderate may be I Poor Marie guessed all th-is, but the girl-wife was most fondly attached to 
their wants it is impossible to ignore the dinner hour altogether. ! her husband, and bitterly resented the covert taunts which were daily 

But where is the use of preaching ? I know perfectly well that had I the , becoming more transparent. She shrank indignantly from her mother’s 
wisdom of “ the wisest man the wail e’er saw,” and could concentrate it into j ostentatious caresses, and proudly repelled the idea that her sisters were more 

a single homily as a warning to lovers against imprudent marriages, they fortunate in marriage than herself. 

would not act a whit the more wisely after reading it. Indeed, even “ Mathilde and Eugenic have rich husbands, truly,” said she. “ But, then 
Solomon’s wisdom fell sadly short in such matters as I am talking about. does not Mathilde bear the name of a man old enough to be the father of my 
“We shall have sufficient to live upon for two years to come at least,” said Alphonse ? 

Alphonse, when discussing ways and means. “ And Eugenie has married a perfect wiseacre. She blushes whenever ho 

“ And before two years arc" gone you will have done wonders, Alphonse; opens his mouth to speak, and trembles at his every movement lest he should 

you who are so clever, so talented. Ah ! I shall be so proud of you,” said shock her with some fresh absurdity.” 

Marie, clapping her hands, and looking up into his face with intense This unfortuuatc speech was addressed by Marie to her mother during a 
admiration. visit paid to her by the latter, and of course on hearing it Madame de Siguier 

Two years seemed an age for the bride of eighteen to look forward waxed more indignant, and consequently more intensely polite also, 

to. And Alphonse replied to her flattering remarks in a merry style, saying “ Certainly,” said she, “Alphonse is young, and I am sensible of his good 

he hoped the world might estimate hifn as highly as his darling did; and she looks. Ah ! my poor child, I wish we had not all been led away by external 

replied it must find him altogether charming. graces.” 

No doubt Alphonse gave his fair Marie credit for possessing great pene- “ Alphonse possesses more than mere outside qualifications,” replied Marie, 
tration, and felt all the better satisfied with himself, after hearing her opinion ; angrily. “Every one says how learned he is, and how witty, too. I am 
thus sagaciously expressed. always proud when he speaks and people listen to him.” 

They married, these two, with a rich capital in love and hope, but very “ Quite true, dear,” said her mother; “but nobody seems to think wit or 
little money in possession, and no certainty of a supply when that little should learning worth paying for.” 

be exhausted. Thus, it will be perceived, they were waiting for something to She then showered abundant praises on all the qualifications, bodily and 
turn up. Unfortunately, however, things, that is to say, place or income, do mental, of this charming Alphonse, as she styled him; but lamented that 
not turn up just when they are wanted on the other side of the Channel, any none of these accomplishments seemed available as a source of income, 
more than they do on this; and money is more easily got rid of than gained, “ But,” said she, by way of a parting broadside, “ as you seem perfectly 
all the world over. contented, I know not why I should lament or trouble myself on your 

At the end of twQ years our pair had increased to three, for Madame behalf. Probably I have been premature in my fears, and Monsieur 
lteynaud held in her arms a lovely little daughter. But alas! this was the Reynaud has some source of income unknown to us. I rejoice that I am 
only increase in their possessions. Moreover, two of Marie’s sisters, both mistaken in thinking you would have been happier in a position such as 
decidedly less attractive than herself, had made excellent matches since she Mathilde and Eugenic have attained.” 

became the wife of Alphonse; and her parents began to regret how precipi- Marie was too indignant to reply. She endured, most unwillingly, the 
tate they had been with regard to her marriage. Of course, being angry at parting caress which her mother chose to make uncommonly affectionate, but 
themselves, they vented their displeasure on somebody else—a line of conduct did not return it, and madame, with a look of lofty commiseration swept out 
much more politic than just. What husband who has a mother-in-law can of the room. It is astonishing ho v much spite may be conveyed in a kiss, 
fail to guess who was the victim ? Who would think it possible ? 

Monsieur and Madame de Signier began to treat their son-in-law as • The mother and daughter parted anything but good friends, and Alphonse, 
though he alone had been imprudent in the matrimonial venture; and they who had fortunately been from home during madame’s visit, returned to find 

were lookers-on, without the power to interfere. his young wife in a passion of bitter tears, which dropped thick and fast on 

That young student had an unenviable life of it when in company with his her child’s face, 
wife’s parents. In fact he was almost badgered out of his life ; and, but for When Alphonse first witnessed the attitude of grief in which his wife was 
the sweet wife who never lost faith in the reality of her dreams of future surprised by his entrance, he was disposed to think she secretly regretted that she 
greatness for her dear Alphonse, ho would have been missing on some fine had ever listened to his wooing, and joined her lot with his. But he was soon 
morning without the ceremony of leave-taking. undeceived, for she started from her seat, and throwing her arms round his 

Who does not pity poor Alphonse ? With his head cram full of hard-won neck, cried “ Alphonse, dearest Alphonse, let us go away. I cannot stay here; 

knowledge, and no 'field wherein to exercise it. With all the will to use his she will kill me with her cruelty; then he at once guessed who had visited 
talents, but without the power. Alphonse was completely stranded. Marie during his absence, and soun he had been told the purport of his wife’s 

Now it was quite bad enough to see grim poverty stalking up to him conversation with her mother. IIow ashamed he felt that he had doubted 
with rapid strides, and to feel himself powerless to save those so dear to her for a moment, when again she said, “Let us go, anywhere, I care not 
him from being inclosed in the grim arms, without being taunted about what whither, so long as I am out of the reach of those who taunt and insult me 
he could not help by the family of Marie. It was hard to hear his respected about your poverty, dear Alphonse.” 

mother-in-law comment upon the charming equipages which her newly- Alphonse stroked back his wife’s shining hair, and with many caresses and 
married daughters had at command. It was harder still to sec Madame turn gentle words strove to calm her agitation. This done, they began to talk 
towards “the poor dear girl,” as she styled Marie, for not having a seriously of their future. Certainly their prospects were not very brilliant, 
carriage. As though she did not know that they would be satisfied and more but how to improve them ? The question was much more easily asked than 
than content if even bread were certain, A carriage, forsooth! And then answered. 

Madame de Signier would kiss Marie with intense maternal tenderness, and “I should not care what I did for you, dearest,” said Alponse. “I would 
dart a look at Alphonse, as much as to say, “ It is all your fault, wretch ! labour with these hands, and deem no work too hard, since, alas ! the mental 
Had you kept your distance, this dear creature would have made a brilliant powers on which I built so much, and the education which was to work 
marriage, too, instead of being tied to a beggar.” such wonders, seem alike useless. 

After all, though, Alphonse was iust as proud as his wife’s mother, and as “But you could not do it here, Alphonse,” replied Marie, 

independent in manner, as though he had been a millionaire. Perhaps, The thought of his mother-in-law’s being the witness of his humiliation 

indeed he was more so, for your poor proud man is always on the look-out for was too much. His face flushed at the bare idea. Ah, it requires great 

insults, and meets them half-way. Madame de Siguier’s taunts were thus courage to descend a step in the social scale in order to work one’s way up 

sharpened at both edges. Her own acerbity and the pride of Alphonse acting again. 

as a double whetsone. How then was it likely he would endure patiently the “ You are right, dear Marie,” said Alphonse. “ I could not do it here. I 

artfully-worded taunts of his mother-in-law. could not bear to be taunted with failure, or reminded of the castles I once 

Now these taunts had their origin in a little conversation which that built in the air, thinking they would some day become real, for us to inhabit 
shrewd lady had held with her own husband. together. Beloved, I have thought too highly of myself, and now I feel my 

“This poor Alphonse,” said she, “has obtained nothing. His money is littleness and weakness.” 
almost gone. They will be very poor—he and Marie.” The unhappy young student cast a mournful glance at his wife’s sweet 

“ And what can I do ? ” was the reply of Monsieur de Signier. “ I have face, and then bending his head upon his clasped hands, he wept. Yes, 

nothing to spare. Alas ! but it is sad.” Alphonse wept. I am not ashamed to make this acknowledgement for him, 

“He will want to borrow money,” was madame’s suggestion. for I like even men to remember their humanity. But to poor Marie 

“ And I shall be compelled to tell him that I have none,” said monsieur. Reynaud the sight of her husband’s distress had in it something indescribably 

“ It was an imprudent marriage,” sighed madame. painful, yet very sweet too. She knew that all he felt was for her sake and 

Monsieur shrugged his shoulders in a maimer which plainly said it was j that of their baby daughter, and thinking, mother-like, that the very sight of 
rather too late to remedy that. ; the little one must bring comfort, she took it from its resting-place and laid it 

“ It is very provoking when one thinks that if Marie had waited a little in his arms, 
longer, she might have married a man of fortune like her sisters,” said madame. Truly the babe conducted herself in a niauner which justified the opinion 
“ You had better not tell Alphonse that,” said monsieur. “ He would never of Marie for she opened wide her large eyes, and smiled in the young man’s 
forgiveyou; for he is as proud as the emperor.” face. Who could resist this? Not soft-hearted Alphonse. He loaded the 

“ If I did, he would certainly never ask help from us,” said madame, in a little one with caresses; the smile proved infectious, and these two foolish 

meditative maaner. young people absolutely felt rich when they looked at that baby face. They 

Monsieur again arched his eyebrows, shrugged his shoulders, and glanced were not the first whom a baby’s smile lias endowed with new wealth. But 
at his acute spouse with, an intelligent smile, which seemed to say that the poverty is a grim and ugly customer—one of those guests that will not be shut 
alternative was more desirable than that of saying “ no ” to a request from out, and though the little Mademoiselle Eugenie had for a few moments stood 
his proud son-in-law. But let us do this worthy father of a family the justice to between him and her parents, lie soon elbowed the tiny maiden out of the way. 
say that he really had nothing to spare from his already restricted means, and Once more the young couple held a committee of ways and means, 
that only the desire to save himself from an unpleasant interview with Alphonse felt that the only way to get the means of living must needs be by 
Alphonse on the subject of his financial affairs, induced him to take his wife’s the path of labour. The kind of work? Ah! that was less easy to answer, 
hint, and affect “ the injured party ” in the young man’s presence. The woman’s wit proved the quickest, 
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« Alphonse,” said Marie, in a soft voice, and with that winning glance that 
had always gone straight to his heart, “ Alphonse, dearest, you who are so 
clever, why do you not teach others ? ” 

It was a good thought. Marie could see that by the new life visible in the 
lighting up of his eye, and the half start from his seat. 

“ Yes, I could do that,” said he. “ I can ; I will; but not here. Would 
she be willing to leave sunny France, and dwell on the other side of 
the channel ? ” 

“ Would she ? ” She looked sublimely indignant at the implied doubt. 
And this foolish pair, whose castle building had already proved so unsub¬ 
stantial in one land, straightway took wing, in imagination, to another, and 
again commenced business as aerial architects on a still larger scale. Marie 
pictured her husband as a professor of his own and other languages starting 
at first in a modest way, but utterly unable to hide the blaze of his learning 
and talents. She imagined learned Englishmen, hailing him as a brother, and 
great folk howing admiringly before him. The dear little woman! She 
looked at Alphonse’s talent through a pair of magnifying spectacles which 
Love had lent her for that purpose. And he too, poor simpleton! indulged 
in golden dreams all, all about Marie, and thought how her grace and beauty 
would be the envy of fair islanders, and how she would one day adorn the 
elegant home he would win for her in a colder land but amid warmer hearts. 

Across the Channel flitted this loving pair with their little nestling, and 
after sundry consultations finally fixed upon Brighton, where Alphonse had 
been told he should meet with pupils and patrons in abundance, as the hoped- 
for field of remunerative labour. But the young student whose life had been 
one dream of love and fame was ill fitted to struggle with stern realities among 
strangers and in a foreign land. The few pupils he obtained, after much 
patient waiting, decreased in number and respectability as the teacher 
ascended from first floor to garret. 

Folks find it hard to believe that worth and poverty go hand in hand, or 
that a shabby coat may cover—it can never hide—a gentleman. 

Alphonse had been fain, at length, to obtain patrons in the police courts 
where he sometimes found employment as an interpreter; but this was only an 
occasional resource, and nine months after their arrival in England he and his 
little family tenanted a single garret. 

Chapter II. * 

It was mid winter, and large flakes of snow were hurled against the window 
of the garret in which Alphonse and Marie found shelter. The house-tops 
which bounded their view were covered with a thick white coating. Stay; 

I mistake. It was town snow, and was dingy with smoke. Down below the 
streets were covered with a mixture half snow, half mud, and nearly ankle 
deep, which was undergoing a perpetual grinding under the cart-wheels. It 
was very cheerless out of doors. It was worse within, at least in the garret, 
for poor Marie was bending, with clasped hands and streaming eyes oyer her 
child, and as its wailing cry met her ear, she oricd in terror, “ She will die, 
Alphonse. My darling will die. Oh I what shall I do ! ” 

“ And what oan I say to comfort you, dearest’ ” he asked. “ My heart, 
too, is so heavy. It is reproaching me for having brought you to this.” 

“ Hush ! you must not say that,” she replied quickly ; but still he accused 
himself of selfishness in having induced her to share so uncertain a lot as his 
had ever been. 

He gazed sadly on the sweet face so changed and careworn, yet dearer than 
ever, and said, “ It is my work.” Then how cheerfully she had borne the 
trials that had beset them. How she had put in practice every feminine art 
to make even their poor home look attractive, and choked down every 
murmuring thought, lest it should be shown in her face, and veil the smile 
with which she always greeted her husband. Their cup was a bitter one, but 
there was still some sugar in it, you perceive. 

So long as Marie had her child in health, to crow out its little note of 
welcome in unison with hers, as soon as “ papa ” came in sight, she felt able 
to bear anything. But the sickness which prostrated the child’s body crushed 
the mother’s heart within her. And they had become so very poor. Their 
clothes were growing shabby, their bread scant, and a single shilling was their 
only coin. Their child was sick, and they knew no friendly doctor to whom 
they could apply for professional aid. Well might Marie lose heart, and cry 
despondingly, “ What shall I do! ” And the words of comfort he was striving 
to utter died away on the lips of Alphonse. 

They had one friend, though, with much will and little power to assist 
them, save with kind words; and as the poor mother was crying out in her 
grief, a gentle tap at the door was heard. This was followed by the entrance 
of the landlady, a womanly-hearted, if somewhat weak-headed widow, who 
was much interested in her lodgers. True, they owed her nothing; but, even 
if they had, I do not think she would have done to sit for a likeness of the 
hard-hearted landlady school. The Parisian courtesy of Alphonse had com¬ 
pletely carried the widow by storm; for she was not accustomed to be treated 
with much consideration by her ordinary lodgers. The effect of the French¬ 
man’s politeness may be best estimated by the remark of the widow “ that 
when Monseer Keynaud paid his week’s rent, he spoke so pleasantly that she 
always felt as though she had got twice as much. It is worth while to be 
civil, even for our own sakes. 

The good landlady looked at Eugenie, and then wiped her eyes with her 
apron. “ Poor little lamb ! ” said she, “ I wish I could cure her, but she is 
past my help. You must have a doctor.” Marie sobbed, and Alphonse sadly 
shook his head. The widow instinctively guessed the meaning of the gesture. 

“ Perhaps,’^ she continued, “ Monseer does not know a doctor he would like 
to trust. Now, if hewould believe me, there is Dr. Annesley, who is wonder¬ 
fully clever, and so kind to children. Beside he would be delighted to meet 
Monseer, for he has been abroad and talks about foreign parts like a guide¬ 
book ? ” She paused, and glanced at Alphonse, and Marie too looked appeal¬ 
ingly at her husband. Could he chase away this little ray of hope ? 

The landlady saw the glance and modestly added, “ If Monsecr would fetch ! 


the doctor ? I would go myself, only I am expecting my first-floor lodger in 
to dinner every minute, and he is so impatient. He does not consider, as 
Monseer does, and I could not go and return in less than half an hour.” 

Marie warmly thanked the good widow, and Alphonse said, “Indeed, 
madame, I would not permit you to brave such a storm as this. I will go 
myself.” 

The widow gave him directions where to find Dr. Annesley’s house, and 
had just completed her instructions when a loud ring at the front door bell 
announced the arrival of the first-floor lodger, and she hurried away to admit 
him. Then Alphonse began to prepare for his encounter with the weather. 
He took up one boot. Alas! that would prove a scant protection for 
his foot, for sole and upper leather had commenced a dissolution of partner¬ 
ship, and as it was raised from the ground, a circular hole became visible which 
must admit the wet at every step. In fact, the dilapidated state of his boots 
had that day kept poor Alphonse within doors, and Marie sighed as she 
thought of the risk he would run by going out in them, and the utter im¬ 
possibility of procuring another pair. “ You must not go,” she said; “if 
ou should be ill, alas! what would become of us. Let us trust that God will 
ear our prayers and restore our darling.” But Alphonse only kissed her pale 
cheek, and bade her fear nothing for him. Then, buttoning his coat round 
him, he hurried away. 

Through the blinding snow, through the searching puddles be strode 
rapidly on, and soon reached Mr. Annesley’s door. The doctor, as his humble 
friends styled the general practitioner, was within. His housekeeper looked 
indignant at the intruder who had come to summon her master from his 
cosy dinner and warm fireside, and would have given anything to keep his 
message from her master. But she durst not do that; for once, when he had 
lain down to rest after a wearying day’s work, she had nglected to tell him of 
a similar summons, and she felt frightened when she remembered the doctor’s 
anger. 

Mr. Annesley was a bachelor, rather eccentric, and decidedly well-to-do, but 
not the less devoted to his profession, because he did not depend upon .it for 
a livelihood. He came immediately, in answer to his housekeeper’s summons, 
to speak to his unknown visitor, and was struck with the quiet dignity of poor 
Alphonse’s manners. He detected at a glance the stamp of good breeding 
which covered up the threadbare coat, and revealed the gentleman. Alphonse 
apologised for disturbing the doctor, but begged him, if possible, to come and 
see his child. 

“ Do not mention a word. I will go this moment. The little sick lady is 
your only child. I sympathise with your anxiety my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Annesley. 

Then the carriage was ordered, and Alphonse invited to take a seat in it, if 
he could so far command hia impatience as to wait until it was ready. 

Monsieur Keynaud felt half ashamed when Mr. Annesley asked his address, 
for he remembered the weary flights of stairs which led to his single room. 
But anxiety for his wife and child mastered every other consideration, and 
the doctor’s kindness was indescribably consoling; for, though a man of the 
world, he was not hardened by contact with it. 

In the few minutes which the drive occupied, Mr. Annesley succeeded in 
making himself acquainted with the position of his new acquaintance; and 
Alphonse, deeply touched by the interest a stranger displayed, was almost 
insensibly won into confidence. 

‘When the carriage stopped, Alphonse led the way, and the doctor bounded 
after him up the steep stairs. On being introduced to Marie, he addressed 
her, not in English, but in her own native tongue. The very tone was 
soothing. It was like the music of better days, aud soon the poor mother 
might have been seen smiling through joyful tears, for the doctor had told 
her that, though very ill, the child was not likely to die. 

“And now, madame,” said Mr. Annesley, “you must pardon the freedom 
of an old bachelor. You know that doctors are allowed to say anything ; and 
I always bargain with my patients that they shall look upon me as a friend.” 

“Indeed, you are too good,” said Marie. “You have already made me 
happy.” 

“ Then,” said he, “ you will not be angry at what I am about to say ? ” 

“ I can promise that beforehand,” replied Madame Keynaud. “ How could 
I be angry when you are so good ? ” 

“ I will scold you, then, without scruple,” said the doctor. “ Here have 
you been thinking so much of this little lady, that you have forgotten yourself 
and Monsieur. I have a first-rate cook. You must let her exercise her skill 
in your behalf. She will be delighted if you can conscientiously praise her 
efforts, and will value a word from you more than a thousand from my 
English acquaintances. Thus you will let me prescribe for you all. You see 
how anxious I am to increase my practice.” 

Tears and smiles contended with each other on the face of poor Madame 
Keynaud, and her husband strove to return his acknowledgement to the kind 
doctor. But he would wait for no replies; so warmly shaking the young 
couple by the hand he bade them good night, saying his time was too valuable 
to be wasted on mere words, and hurried into his carriage. 

The landlady quite eager to hear the doctor’s verdict, came with her modest 
tap immediately after his departure. “ How does madame like the gentleman 
I recommended.” 

“ Ah, my good friend, he is an angel of kindness,” was the reply. “He 
says our child will live! ” 

The mother spoke in every word of this sentence. The doctor had, she 
thought, removed the sword which was hanging over her little one. No 
wonder then that he seemed a messenger from heaven. 

Almost more speedily than they deemed possible, medicine arrived for the 
child, and it was accompanied by sundry little dainties for the parents. 
Whither had fled the pride of Alphonse? Instead of being indignant, he was 
ready to mingle his joyful tears with those of his wife. They had found a 
friend in a foreign lana. Well did Monsieur Keynaud understand the differ¬ 
ence between a civilly-worded sneer and a word of honest hearty sympathy. 
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USEFUL INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT. 


The first roused all the pride of his nature; the doctor’s goodness made him 
gentle as a woman. 

On the following morning Mr. Annesley again visited his little patient,. and 
found her greatly improved. No longer convulsed with pain, the tiny limbs 
rested tranquilly on the mother's lap, and the parents scarcely knew how to 
thank the doctor for his timely aid. 

“Perhaps you will change your tone, madame,” said Mr. Annesley to 
Marie, “ when I tell you I am come to entice away, monsieur, your husband. 

I want to enliven my too-often solitary dinner-table, and to revive memories of 
your native land, in which I was a wanderer long years ago. 

Poor Marie! This invitation delighted her; but she thought of those 
dilapidated boots, still wet from the effects of the last night’s walk. And 
Alphonse, too, remembered them, and began, “ I should he charmed to accept 
the kind invitation of monsieur, but-” 

“The little one will do well, never fear,” interrupted the doctor; and I am 
sure Madame Reynaud cannot say ‘no’ to me. Beside I have not a moment 
to waste on excuses, so I shall expect you at five. Pray that no other baby 
may be taken ill and be the cause of my dinner being, in a manner, snatched 
from my very lips as it was yesterday by that young demoiselle;” and he shook 
his hand in mock menace at the little Eugenie, then hastened away, refusing 
to hear more. 

“ Your boots, dear Alphonse,” said Marie, as the sound of his footsteps died 
away in the distance. 

“ Oh, those terrible boots,” replied he, with a lugubrious shake of the head. 
“ If it were not for them I could go, but”—(he was turning the articles in 
question every way, but it mattered not which side was uppermost, their 
appearance was disreputable in the extreme)—“ if even they looked all right 
at the top, no one would see the soles.” 

“ You would feel if others did not see,” said Marie; “ and, oh, Alphonse! 
you might be ill. You could not take off the wet boots at the doctor’s.” 

“Yet to lose the chance of gaining a friend,” said he. “ Marie, I must 
go. I almost wish,” continued he, trying to get up a smile which, however, 
proved a miserable failure, “ that I could be a cobbler, if but for an hour.” 

“Suppose you try to turn cobbler for once,” suggested Madam. “I have 
discovered a great many talents both in you and myself, which, until we became 
so very poor, I never thought either of us possessed.” ^ 

The counterfeit smile deepened into a genuine, honest laugh, in which both 
husband and wife joined heartily, as visions of the many shifts they had been 
driven to exercise, rose before their minds. Still, the little burst of mirth did 
not alter the melancholy facts that the boots were unfit for active service, and 
Alphonse went towards the shelves which contained his books. With slow 
and trembling hands he turned over the leaves of these old companions and 
said, “I might pledge some of these, and thus obtain the means of appearing 
respectably at the good doctor’s dinner table. They are my very tools, 
Marie,” he added, with a sigh, “ and if-” 

“ If no good should come of this visit how could you regain them ? ” said 
Marie, finishing the sentence for him. Besides, dearest, we may want the 
worth of them for bread.” 

After a long deliberation there seemed no other resource and Alphonse 
turned his unwilling steps in the direction which led to a pawnbroker's shop. 
He hesitated long upon the step, but at length summoned courage to enter. 
His gentlemanlike appearance obtained him immediate attention. The pawn¬ 
broker believed a diamond ring would be forthcoming at the very least. 
However, the faltering tones, the look of shame, the foreign accent, and the 
pile of books revealed our hero’s poverty in all its nakedness, and the look of 
courtesy vanished. 

“ Books! ’’ said the money-lender, contemptuously. “ Mere waste paper, 
and not even in English. Worse than useless. Nobody would give sixpence 
for them if they were left on our hands.” 

“ Pardon, monsieur,” said Alphonse. “ These books are of great value; 
they cost me-” 

“I dare say,” interrupted the pawnbroker; “but they are of no value in 
my line of business. Better sell them to a dealer in second-hand books.” He 
turned doggedly to the next customer, who had brought more suitable articles, 
and Alphonse withdrew. An hour was wasted in similar attempts. Once a 
bookseller offered him about one-fourth of the price of a pair of shoes as the 
purchase-money of the whole pile. 

Weary and dispirited Alphonse returned home, and poor Marie read in his 
hesitating step and dejected looks the secret of his ill-success. “ It is of no 
use, dearest,” said he. “I cannot go to see this doctor. I must write and 
tell him so.” 

Again he cast the treacherous boots from his feet,-and sorrowfully enough 
began a note of apology to Mr. Annesley. But brave little Marie was not to 
be cast down. She took the worst boot in her hand, and pulled and coaxed 
until the rebellious sole and upper leather nearly met. “ Never mind the 
note,” said she; “turn cobbler for once. If my fingers were but as strong as 
yours, I would draw these edges together, and sew them. Then I could put 
my cork sock inside, and the wet could not penetrate. Do, Alphonse, try.” 

She looked so imploring, and the cause of her beseeching gestures was so 
whimsical that, when Alphonse saw her tugging at the boot, and heard her 
gasp out her petition, he could not restrain his laughter. It did him good. 
Moreover, he really complied with her request, and began to consider whether 
it were possible to patch his old boots or not. 

r i ^ wa ? very droll to see how awkwardly, yet earnestly, the two set to work. 
They pricked their fingers, they broke their unsuitable needles, and at every 
sound Marie rushed nervously to the door, lest they should be surprised in 
their endeavours to make Alphonse presentable. 

i At length their efforts were crowned with a moderate degree of success. 
The boots were brightened, and though they did not feel very comfortable, 
they looked better than could have been expected. Marie laughed and 
clapped her hands until she awoke her little one, and the child smiled and 
called “ papa ” as he bent to kiss her before he set out. 


When Alphonse was fairly off, Marie knelt and implored a blessing on her 
child’s father. She rose, comforted and hopeful, to spend in solitude the 
hours of his absence, but she rejoiced to think he would pass the time 
pleasantly. It was not late when she heard his returning step. Yet, could 
it be his ? Yes, it had the old sound, such as fell on her ear in their first 
happy married days. 

What a tale Alphonse had to tell to his eager listener, of delicate sympathy 
and questionings of kind words and offered services—offered as if intended to 
be used. “ And he can serve me, too, Marie,” he added, “ he can procure me 
pupils and employment for such talents as I possess.” 

“You did not tell him you had just discovered another, did you, 
Alphonse ? ” said Marie, archly. 

“No, I did not boast of my last performance,” he replied, glancing 
admiringly at his boots, while he echoed her merry laugh. I have some¬ 
thing else to show you, though.” 

He unfolded a slip of paper. It was a cheque for a sum which, named in 
English, has a modest sound enough, but in francs it seemed immeuse. 

Marie could hardly believe her eyes. “ Alphonse,” said she, “ is it 
yours? ” 

“Ah ! beloved,” was the reply, “I never thought to accept such help, and 
from such a stranger; but kindness conquers pride, when poverty only 
increases it. This is a loan if I prosper; a gift if I need it. I did not accept 
it at first, though; but the good doctor told me that he had been poorer than 
I,—poorer, because he had no loving wife and child as I have. I will tell 
you nis words: 

‘ Have you the right,' he asked, ‘ to prevent my paying a debt ? I 
needed a benefactor once, and I found him; but I could never return what 
he efid for me to himself. Do I not then owe it to some other fellow- 
creature who is situated as I was in that bygone time. My friend, we have 
all power to pay debts of love and kindness in one way or another, if not to 
those to whom they arc owing. And God sees all.’ ” 

“The doctor was right,” said Marie. “ It would have been false pride to 
reject his goodness, especially as kindness itself repays him who exercises it.” 

^ £ 

If any person could have glanced into the home of Monsieur and Madame 
Reynaud two years after Alphonse tried his skill at boot-mending, he would 
have seen them surrounded by every comfort. Thanks to good Mr. Annesley 
his talents had become known and appreciated. Alphonse is called “.Monsieur 
le Docteur ” now, though he is not a doctor of medicine, and he is French 
professor to I cannot tell how many schools of repute. 

His wife’s relations are very proud of his talents now, for he can make 
money of them, and Madame de Signier is quite delighted that her daughter 
—no longer “poor dear”—owns a carriage. 

In the library of Monsieur Reynaud, and in the most conspicuous place, 
may, to this day, be seen a pair of very old boots. The soles are turned 
outwards; but a convenient hole permits a view of the interior of one of 
them. Above the boots is a label bearing in distinct characters the title—■ 
“ My Best Books.” 

The first time good Mr. Annesley saw this inscription, he asked its meaning. 
“ What new whim is this ? ” said he. “ You must be mad to place such 
articles amongst your books ?” 

Alphonse smiled, and told him the history of his first essay in cobbling. 

“ But why call them “ My Best Books ? ” asked the doctor. 

“ Because they teach me so much,” replied Alphonse. “ They bid me not 
be cast down in adversity, for they remind me that my child’s illness which 
seemed an affliction, was God’s way of introducing me to my best earthly 
friend. They remind me of my poverty and the debt I owe to those who 
are as poor as I was. They teach me that necessity is a friend, when, through 
her hard lessons we discover new powers in ourselves however humble, and are 
led to use what we have deemed contemptible. Lastly, they bring to mind the 
need for humility in all stations and bid me not lose faith in human goodness 
because a part of the world may frown upon me. Do they not then—always 
excepting The Book, which I compare with none—deserve the title of My 
Best.” 

“ Well reasoned, sage doctor,” replied Mr. Annesley. “ Prosperity will not 
spoil you.” 

“ I trust not,” said Alphonse; “ but it has its trials.” 

“ But what does your mother-in-law say to your Best Books ? ” asked Mr. 
Annesley. 

Alphonse laughed, as he replied, “ you forget that the man of genius is 
allowed to be eccentric.” 

“ When he has money in his pocket,” said the doctor. 

“ That of course,” responded Alphonse. R. B. 


Origin of the Term Wild-Goose Chase. —Wild-goose chase was a 
term used to express a sort of racing on horseback, formerly practised, 
resembling the flying of wild geese; those birds generally go in train one 
after another, not in confused flocks as other birds do. In this sort of race 
the two horses, after running twelve-score yards, had liberty, which horse 
soever could get the lead, to take what ground the jockey pleased, the 
hindermost horse being bound to follow him within a certain distance agreed 
on by the articles, or else to be whipped in by the triers and judges who rode 
by; and whichever horse could distance the other, won the race* This sort 
of racing was not long in common use, for it was found inhuman, and 
destructive of good horses, when two such were matched together; for in this 
case neither was able to distance the other till they were both ready to sink 
under their riders; and often two very good horses were both spoiled, and the 
wagers forced to be drawn at last. The mischief of this sort of racing" soon 
brought in the method now in U6e, of only running over a certain quantity of 
ground, and determining the plate or wager by coming in first at the winning- 
post. The phrase “ wild-goose chase ” is now employed to denote a fruitless 
attempt, or an enterprise undertaken with little probability ot success. 
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{gg® NOTICE.—In our next Number will be com¬ 
menced a new and interesting Tale , entitled — 

A LOST LIFE; 

OR, 

THE HISTORY OF A PORTRAIT. 

Our approving Eeaders will please recommend us 
to their friends , as this will be an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for commencing to subscribe to the Family 
Herald. 

All the Numbers , Parts , and Volumes of the 
Family Herald are kept constantly in print . 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. C. F.—You say, as it is generally believed that the 
world was subjected to a universal deluge utterly de¬ 
stroying all the inhabitants thereof, with the exception 
of Noah and the inmates of the ark, how came it to pass 
that when the continent of America was discovered by 
Columbus it was found to be peopled ? We see nothing 
in that fact to disturb the Mosaic account of the Deluge, 
even though no fossil remains of man have yet been 
discovered; though the millionsupon millions of human 
beings supposed to have perished must have left some 
remains behind them. Philosophy however has ex¬ 
plained the mystery; and we must refer you to the 
works of such men as Dr. Buckland, Hugh Miller, and 
others, all pious Christians. Our opinion is, that there 
is no very great mystery in America remaining for ages 
unknown to what we call the old world; for there is 
abundant evidence to show that at a remote period it 
was one vast continent, surrounded by water. The 
ancients had a tradition about a lost island, which 
they called Atalantis, whence it has been suggested 
our Atlantic Ocean has its name. Plato and Cicero 
mention it; so do several other Latin and Greek 
authors; and if you examine the maps of the two 
hemispheres, you will at once perceive that if they 
could be made to come together they would almost 
dovetail one into the other. The great mass may 
have been broken in twain by some tremendous 
convulsion of nature. Humboldt has ingeniously 
shown .that America could readily have been 
colonised' from Northern Asia, for the two con¬ 
tinents are connected, see that great man’s Cosmos . 
But beyond this we have certain and undeniable proofs 
that America was known to Europe centuries before 
its discovery by Columbus. Let aloue the remains of 
great cities in Central America, evidently of Phoenician 
origin, now become almost impenetrable forests, there 
are Norse inscriptions on the rocks of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and the accounts of voyages made 
by the Scandinavians, in the tenth and subsequent 
centuries, were published from the original log-books 
of the period by the Royal .Society of Northern 
Antiquaries in isy7. The book is easily accessible in 
any of our large public libraries, and is entitled: 
Antiquitates Arnericanie Ante Columbianie. 

William Tell. —You force us to reply, although we had 
closed the subject. You tell us that “the expenses 
of the Queen’s kitchen costs more than the amount of 
the Presidential salary, and the business of the nation 
is better performed.” This is the vulgar and false 
assertion of a demagogue. The President is a failure. 
Where is America? Split up to pieces. What does 
she do with the rebellious provinces ? Nothing. But 
in spite of our peace, in spite of the Prince’s late visit, 
she dishonourably talks of annexing Canada. Why, 
the Canadian militia would beat her army ! She has 
no fleet, and only one officer, Major Anderson, who has 
dared to do his duty. You may point at America till 
you are tired; but anyone but a noodle knows that there 
is no comparison between the duties and requirements 
of the two countries, any more than there is between 
our positions. The United States had (alas that we 
should use the word !) twenty times our acreage, nearly 
our population, no debt, no enemies, no peace of 
Europe to keep up, no traditional policy. Yet she 
dared not encourage free trade, and like a spiteful 
scold, spent almost all her time in abusing her chief 
friend, nay, her parent. She is sorely punished now, 
and England returns good for evil by her sympathy. 
We say no more ; only do not adduce America again ; 
for the world’s history shows no more lamentable 
failure. As for the Income Tax, that may be better 
adjusted. Wo have to thank France for that, not the 
Queen; the money which she spends is, after all, 
returned to the country; and could we change 
positions with America, would our people be better 
off ? As it is, ask those who have returned fleeced and 
sorrowing from New York, and listen to what they 
say about the position of the “clerk” thero and here. 
Moreover, you cannot legislate for exceptional cases. 
Laws will cut and hurt somewhere near the line which 
you must draw. 

Louise. —You are evidently a young lady of good posi¬ 
tion, as you take care to let us know before you ask the 
question, by talking about your maid and your riding 
gloves. Clean the latter with pipe-clay, %pd discharge 
the former if she grows intimate with any of those 
pestiferous, “gentlemanly-looking” men, who are 
always prowling about watering-places, seeking what 
poor girl they can enveigle. If she be rich enough 
they may marry her, and a pretty life they lead her 

. ever afterwards. One of these follows was had up two 
years ago, who had succeeded in marrying three 
ladies—two of whom were living—and with each of the 
three he had obtained money. You arc no match for 
your inamorato. How many times are we to warn 
yepng ladies against lovers, of whose antecedents 
they know nothing ] 


Fitz-Albion. —The anecdote quoted in No. 934 of Napo¬ 
leon must be taken simply as an anecdote. It is quite 
probable that Napoleon drew the moral stated. If so, 
he did it for effect; for we quite agree with you and 
with Dr. Channing, that he had no sympathy with his 
race any more than Gengis Khan or Timour Beg, or 
Nero. The Bonapartes never had. Afterwards in exile 
Napoleon sought to colour over his guilt, and to give 
a sentimental tone to his exploits. His description of 
Eylau, quoted by you. of “a square league covered 
over with ten thousand human bodies and four or five 
thousand dead horses, the whole brought out in a fine 
relief on a ground of snow,” is in the true cold-blooded 
Bonapartean style, very contemptible, and awfully 
wicked; but historians rather admire the style! Had 
Cain described his brother Abel’s body as “finely 
developed and thrown up on the green sward, the 
blood trickling from his wound,” we should have 
thought worse of him than when he fled from the 
accusing sight. But Napoleon was at his best a 
French penny-a-liner when describing his battles. 
Every word he wrote was for effect, just as he studied 
strut and position from the actor Talma for effect also. 

Fanny.—A fast Bolgravian wishes to know whether she 
should marry a gay man of her own class on the sly. 
There is evidently such a want of rectitude in the 
question, that we decline to give a serious reply. 
Flippancy is the bane of courtship, and clandestine mar¬ 
riages are generally curses. A certain person winked 
horribly when Eve fell into his trap ; so he does when 
young people rush headlong to ruin. Fast 1 and 
marry on the sly. There is immorality in the sugges¬ 
tion. Marry by all means; but don’t play at vice on the 
coffin of bigamy, misery, and sin. A fast wife and a fast 
husband generally find their way into the back streets 
of society. The one to the Queen’s Prison, or probably 
a more swrious place; the other to the condition of a 
pauper on the bounty of friends. We are astouished 
at the levity with which marriage is regarded by peo¬ 
ple who have been educated, or supposed to have been, 
and who ought to know better. There is, however, 
this apology for them : our system of education is de¬ 
fective. It neglects the cultivation of the finer im¬ 
pulses of our nature, and so deadens the moral sense 
of propriety. Hence fast Fannys and Harrys in high 
life, and erring Jacks and Gills. 

Floribel. —You had better be cautious. Officers of Her 
Majesty’s army do not go about like Ilaroun al Raschid 
in disguise, ready to marry any pretty milliner they 
may pick up in the street. If you were to read the 
Yelverton case, you might perhaps be warned in 
time. Polite young gentlemen, who pay for ladies’ 
cabs, givo their cards, and write upbraiding them 
with coldness, arc always to be suspected. The painful 
thing of the matter is this ; our young women arc too 
finely educated and too firmiking for the young men 
of their olass. Hence, they fly at higher game, and 
read mischievous novels, in which love, i.e. passion, is 
called a leveller. In this case your mother is greatly 
to blame ; she is a romantic woman of small judg¬ 
ment. . Your principles have saved you if you now 
drop the acquaintance. 

Euphrosyne. —It is not unfeminine to ride a donkey in a 
quiet, rural, country lane; but there is not much 
grace in a young lady being shuffled along by a Neddy, 
which is apt to grow obstinate, and putting his head be¬ 
tween his forelegs, elevate his hind ones to the immi¬ 
nent peril of the rider. That is not very picturesque, 
especially if a grinning country lad, out of pure com¬ 
passion for the ignorance how to ride a donkey, be¬ 
labours it unmercifully until it jumps into a jog-trot, 
which it continues until it betakes itself to a quiet bit 
of grazing by the road-side. And then there is the 
horrid braying, as if the beast was holding commu¬ 
nion with his brethren on the plains of the East.— 
Spectacles detract very much from the personal ap¬ 
pearance. Still, if the sight is weak, consult an 
optician as to the propriety of wearing them. 

George E. — To impersonate correctly Shakspcare’s 
characters great study is required, and young per¬ 
formers should not be led away by the idle flattery of 
friends to attempt what must of necessity be far be¬ 
yond their reach. It will be quite time enough to 
make your first appearance in any one of the great 
dramatist’sleading characters some twelve years hence, 
and during the whole of that period Shakspeare’s works 
should be your daily study. As to the profession of 
the stage, it is at best one of great toil, and often of as 
great disappointment. Private theatricals are a pleasant 
pastime; but it is very different when a man’s daily 
bread depends upon the caprice of the public or of a 
manager. Read Nicholas Nickleby; the picture is a 
truthful one. 

Isabel.— The slanderer has ever been regarded as a most 
detestable character. Few would err in this respect 
if they would but consider that thoy provoke the same 
conduct in others. We are none of us immaculate, 
and the most irreproachable cannot afford to fling a 
stone at a neighbour. Indulgence in scandal of any 
kind is a shameful occupation of time. It is the 
pastime of the idle and corrupt. Based on falsehood, 
calumny, and envy, it eventually becomes a contest 
between the parties who shall be the most racy and 
clever inventor and unblushing detractor. All scan¬ 
dal-mongers are sure to be punished some time or 
another. 

Anxiety. —It is an old adage that people have to pay 
dearly for practical jokes, and it is astonishing what an 
amount, of folly some people commit with their eyes 
wido open. Here two silly young folks go through 
the ceremony of a mock marriage, and now they are 
frightened because they fancy it was a real one. We 
could almost wish it was; but it is not. In Scotland 
it would have been a very different affair, as was 
proved in the Yelverton case. 


One who Wishes to be Right.— The history of crests 
must be studied in a book of rudiments of heraldry, 
each crest having probably some history attached to it; 
and though crests were formerly changeable at plea¬ 
sure, they have long ceased to be so, and now serve to 
mark the particular branch of a family. Hence they 
are not adapted to suit any idle fancy. The phoenix is 
a type of renovation, and was anciently used to depict 
the renovation of Nature after the Flood. With the 
same intent moderns use it to typify the reconstruc¬ 
tion of buildings after the original ones had been 
destroyed by fire. 

White Thorn.— The mark will probably disappear of 
itself in time. Meanwhile apply any innocent* oint¬ 
ment to it, such as very pure tallow or plain elder 
ointment.—Write to the publisher first, and when the 
interview takes place he will arrange everything both 
as to remuneration and mode of publication, the 
former being entirely regulated by the merits of the 
work and probable amount of its circulation. 

G. M.—The fellow is a worthless creature. Such men 
are cowed at the sight of a horsewhip, and sneak 
away like a well-lashed cur. It is base and dastardly 
to cast stones at one who has been seriously injured. 
There are a set of people in this world who take delight 
in torturing others; but we cun only account for this 
awful depravity by adopting the doctrine, that man is 
the most savage animal in existence. 

Priscilla M.—Make up your mind; ascertain whether 
the gentleman is in love ; get him to pop the question, 
'place all his favourable points before your eyes, and 
fall in love with him as fast as you can. The dial 
points that way. 

Amateur. —You cannot in justice introduce a new mem¬ 
ber until the seceding one has finally retired.—The 
price of potassium is about 2s. 6d. a drachm. 

Other Communications Received. — W. W.—Alice C. B. 
—Pensive— B. M.—Dido.— Alpha.— A Pole.—Q. R.— 
J. M. W.-M. D. K.— Annie.—A. L. M.-Ada.— 
E. C. M.—Harry 8.—B. K.—R. M.— Louise.— A. B. C. 
(the postage of the Family Herald to the Spanish coast 
is 4d., for which sum three Numbers can be sent if 
both ends of the envelope are left open, and there is 
no writing on the printed pages or envelope beyond 
the simple direction). —A Greek Student (A Copious 
Greek Vocabulary , published by the University of 
Oxford, 3s. 6d., of Parker & Son, 377, Strand, W. C.). 
— Samuel E., Ridgway, ai\d Little Nellie (yes).— 
Fanny and Edwin (the gentleman’s).— Marcus (call, 
it is but common politeness; thanks, but not suitable). 
— Marie Louise M. (send again; wo have a large 
accumulation from our many friends).— Birmingham 
(for what purpose do you -mint the dye?)— Anxious 
Lily (uoc Clarke's Sixth and Seventh copybooks, ex¬ 
pressly prepared for ladies’ writing). —Bertha (Isling¬ 
ton or Pcntonvillc; Kennington or North Brixton; 
all within walking distance, and cheap omnibus fares; 
from £25 to £45).—R. P. (illegal; see No. 937).— Agnes 
Editii (No. 1, dark flaxen; No. 2, brown).—M. S. (it 
is always the custom abroad, and is becoming daily 
more so here).— D. Lamorta (use exercise and the 
Turkish bath; but your growing days arc probably 
over at twenty-four years of age).— Englishman (cannot 
you get employment in the Commissariat through the 
interest of some of your officers?) — Member of 
Friendly Society (appeal at once to a magistrate).— 
Ada (light brown; to darken the hair).— Lucy Jane R. 
(no; yes; far from good).—M. Y. T. E. (you acted 
with propriety; wait till ho is introduced).— Young 
Mars (in what capacity do you wish to enter the Ser¬ 
vice ?)— Eau Douce (apply to the Civil Service Commis¬ 
sioners, Broad Sanctuary, Westminster).— F. S. (Byas’s 
Boarding-house, Leyton Park, Stratford, Essex).— 
Orange Blossom (by thinking more of the notes, and 
less of the company).— F. F. (too far-fetched).— Re¬ 
becca Jane (no impropriety in sending them ; no, 
only in numbers).— Edith Y. (your only chance of ob¬ 
taining such a situation is through an advertisement). 
— Annie (yes; not every day).— Jinkins (in 1844).— 
Australian (the articles on Etiquette in the Family 
Herald will furnish you with the best information).— 
A. A. B. (8s. 6d.). — May (harmless).— Marie (don’t bo 
too forward, nor yet too retiring ; but be lively, plea¬ 
sant, and natural).—G. E. V. II. (the license itself will 
answer the question).—S. N. C. (do so, saying ; “ may 
I offer you,” &c. <fec. ; business-like).—A. C. T. (see 
reply to Venus in No. 884).—J. W. (Natal is an agricul¬ 
tural colony; and now that cotton is about to bo 
cultivated as a leading produce, it is likely to rise 
rapidly in importance. The Cape of Good Hope is in 
the most flourishing condition under the able adminis¬ 
tration of Sir George Grey. See also our reply to 
Arthur J. in No. 832).—E. C. (consult our statistics 
in No. 931; 1,000 francs is £40).— Collard (the wood 
must be stained before it is polished ; see Nos. 142 and 
650).— Maritta M., (see Nos. 573 and 875).— Emma G. 
(see No. 755).— Maddely (see No. 849).— E. A. F. B. 
(see No. 725).— Bertha L. (sec No. 212).— Reynolds 
(see No. 866).— May Jane and Ada N. (see Nos. 313, 
374, and 376).— Leonora C. (see Nos. 176 and 517). 

Price One Stalling, post free. 

L E VIENNOIS.—THE VIENNESE. All the Steps and 
Figures in the new Quadrille are given in Mrs. II ;■;>■- 
: derson’s BALL-ROOM GUIDE—the best published. 
Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 


SUMMER FASHIONS. 

T HE LONDON AND PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE 
for May will contain Court, Ball, and every descrip- 
| tion of Dress, of the newest French style, engraved on 
Steel, splendidly coloured, with Cut-out Paper Models ; 
I French Correspondence, and other Literary Attractions. 

! “ The best magazine published.” Post free. Price Is. 

] Family Herald Office, 421, Strand, W.C. 
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SOCIETY. 

Individual man is now-a-days so civilised a being that he forgets to think 
of himself as responsible, and puts down the whole of his faults to his company. 
He does not do so with his virtues. As commercial people would say, he 
carries them to the credit side, and when he has many debts, throws them 
upon the shoulders of Society. Nor does this company own merely a limited 
liability. It is without bounds in its faults and vices, and its back is so broad 
that it seems able to bear all that is laid on it. It is a very safe matter to 
allege any shortcomings to its share; and all public reasoners and teachers, 
from the bishop, in his cathedral sermon, to the public leader writer in the 
penny newspaper, feel quite at ease whilst discharging their artillery upon 
society. Society is to blame for this, has been cruel in that; should have 
hindered one thing, or remedied another. Society starves the workpeople; 
makes milliners slave for seventeen hours out of the twenty-four in the season; 
encourages open or concealed immorality; indulges in articles which neces¬ 
sitate unhealthy, nay deadly trades. Society is cruel to cabmen, unjust to 
governesses, neglectful of literary men, despises artists, and patronises quacks 
of all kinds, in the Church or out of it, in medicine, law, trade, and general 
life. Society bows the knee to two idols—Rank and Money; is senseless, 
coquettish, mad, and occasionally very vicious; is always thoughtless, often 
cruel; suffers the scholar and the patriot to struggle and die for it, refuses 
him bread whilst living, and offers him a stone when dead, according to the 
epigram upon “ Butler, needy wretch.” This is the old old story, the common 
stock of sentimentalists and graphic writers, of halfpenny satirists and small 
talkers; the perpetual spring of orators and leading article writers, and the 
never-failing comfort of the disappointed man. Are all the accusations true ? 

We have elsewhere remarked upon the wonderful quantity of hidden satire 
which fools vent upon themselves, and this accusation against society seems to 
us to warrant the assertion. What is society ? What is the world ? Why 
simply ourselves. It is we who are society ; it is we who are the world. We 
talk of shutting ourselves up in monasteries, of retiring from society. We 
cannot do it. The servants and friends around you; you yourself, the wife 
who lays her head upon the same pillow—the little baby hand which dippeth 
in the same bowl—this and these are society and the world. 

Socius , a companion, Italian societd , French society Spanish sociedad , all 
mean one thing—a number of persons united for a temporary purpose. “ The 
true and natural foundations of society are the wants and fears of humanity; ” 
so Blackstone tells us in hie Commentary on the Laws of England, and his 
definition will stand true. With such a basis as fear and want, society cannot, 
we imagine, build a very virtuous superstructure. It is not pleasant to own, 
but it is an undoubted fact, that wants and fears are generally very poor com¬ 
panions, and bring but me5,n and low ideas with them. Thus the wants and 
fears of humanity, at that happy period to which the poet is so fond of 

alluding When wild in woods the noble savage ran — 

could not have been very elevated; and that period being taken as the first 
foundation of society, we must not wonder if the superstructure be of the same 
low character. 

The loose method of reasoning and of talking which is prevalent, makes us 
all too ready to run a muck at society when any one has set the fashion; and 
thus society abuses itself; and as a very powerful, a satirical, coarse and some¬ 
what ill-natured novelist has chosen to take the lead, people in the world, 
who are very numerous, have at once taken up the cuckoo cry. Preachers 
and teachers are continually setting society right. They are like those guides 
which Swift tells us attended the philosophers in Laputa, with a bladder con¬ 
taining peas, at the end of a long stick. When the philosopher stepped out 
of his way on the right side they rattled him on the left, when on the left 
they hit him on the right, and so on. So comic writers will be showing 
society the way to do right, and they have been at that dry work ever since 
the days of Aristophanes, apparently with very little effect: for society hath 
its virtues. It has entirely created the position of woman, which in the western 
and civilised world is unparalleled. Woman never won this for herself; she 
has had no more hand in lifting herself than had the statue on the top of St. 
Peter’s, or the gilt cross over the dome of St. PauFs. Firstly, the poets and 
troubadours sang her praises, and inspired the knights; then the men of war 
took up her cause and fought for her; and lastly, untaught and brutal men 
of the plough fields and woods were taught to look upon her in a holier light, 
and she was raised to that firm throne which she so well fills, the co-mate, 
co-equal and friend of man, and not his slave. Society did this; Society has 
long ago said that it is brutal to strike a woman; bad to break faith with 
one; right to honour her; lawful to treat her with every mark of respect; to 
stand uncovered before her; to serve her first; to place her in the place of 
honour in all assemblies. This Society requires, and is so far better than 
private life and. private manners, as wo well know. 

In securing many public and private interests, in keeping down great and 
constant exhibitions of selfishness, in reforming the behaviour of one man 
towards another, and in covering over a multitude of our sins with a uniform 
cloak of good behaviour, Society has been of much use. All these external 
matters, which, after all, are absolute benefits, satirists and others have been 
very forward in decrying as terrible sins. “ You see,” says one sardonic 
author, “how nice thht girl looks playing at the piano; how calm the mother 
is, how pleasant Cecile appears at her embroidery! Ha! ha! I know all 
about it. They have been snarling and quarrelling all day long; only a 
visitor has just called, and they have smoothed their ruffled feathers, and 
smile,” &c. &c. Not in these words, but in this spirit, he is content to give 
the world pitiful sentiments and threadbare philosophy. He means thereby 
to hit Society very hard, and to show what a great observer he is, when he 


remarks that people quarrel amongst themselves, and are quiet in the presence 
of a stranger. We are thankful to Society that it is so. The outward peace 
is better than open war. What would a stranger do if people continued their 
bickerings before him ? Who would benefit by it ? Not the stranger, not 
the people who quarrel. We are not such Scythians as this. We can find 
such open demonstrations in a pot-house, where Dick and Bill think that an 
heroic strength of character lies in foul language and open and public asser¬ 
tions. So again of the constant cry which this philosopher makes of the 
hollowness of Society— 

The hollow leader but betrays the hollow ones who heed him ; 

The hollow critic vends his ‘praise to hollow fools who read him. 

The hollow friend who takes your hand is but a summer swallow ; 

Whatever I see , is like the tree , all hollo w , hollow , hollow . 

But we find that the best echoes are given by hollow places themselves, and 
that the man who points his finger at the world does as the world does. He 
is just as hollow, as empty, as insincere as the rest of us. It is merely a 
fashion to speak of the “ great big earnest man/* the muscular Christian, he 
who is not a professor simply but a doer; but these same earnest men find it 
convenient to promise, and to forget, and to rub along in the world, and shield 
themselves under the broad excuse of Society. For the ninety and nine sheep 
of the flock who keep together, who wander one way, and who never think 
for themselves, Society and her rules are an absolute benefit. She points 
out the fashionable book and the fashionable parson; she dictates what is 
to be admired, and what is not; she tells them which colour shall be 
worn, and how they shall give their parties; she asserts what shall be 
considered praiseworthy, and what vile; she lays down what powerful laws 
shall bind us in our etiquette; how far we may go; where we may stop; 
what we shall do. She saves us an immense deal of time in thinking; 
she gifts us with decision, since she has decided for us. She provides us 
with papers, furniture, favourites, popular tunes, themes, and subjects. She 
is beneficent, and very strong to protect us if we only obey her dictates, and 
are obedient to her temper; and it would be absurd to deny but that we can 
be very good people, and move about in society as well. Look at Lord 
Brougham and Lord Shaftesbury, Miss Burdett Coutts and Miss Nightingale. 
These have been in the world, and are of the world; chiefs in society; high 
in rank; foremost in the fashion, not of bonnets or shawls, but of the 
leaders of the world; and yet they are each, if we are not mistaken, working 
out their lives as good and humble Christians ; fighting the battle of life, not 
running from the fray, but bearing themselves as Christians should do. 

The sins of Society are manifest enough. Great bodies are always hard¬ 
hearted, or, rather, have no hearts at all. They are forgetful; they are 
careless of merit, and about as selfish as might be expected. Virtues 
do not flourish very luxuriantly in public, but vices do. Society is again 
lamentable in its ignorance. Upon it quacks of all kinds flourish; quacks in 
medicine, in music, literature, and the fine arts. A man who professes 
one of these is sure to succeed with the slenderest merit, if he be only taken 
up by Society. A man of the greatoet genius cannot get on without it. 
His works may live, but he may die unappreciated and unrewarded. Milton, 
neglected and blind; Moliere, lonely, poor, and uncared for; Butler pining and 
starving in a garret; Wolfe, before his last chance, begging for a command ; 
Johnson waiting at Lord Chesterfield’s door; Haydon, maddening with the 
contrast of the gaping crowds who came to see Tom Thumb, whilst his own 
pictures in the same house were unlooked at; these may be pointed at as a 
few of the victims of Society. We need not go so far back as Belisarius, who 
had saved an empire, begging for pence; we have many neglected men 
now-a-days; many a Cassandra prophesying to whom we will not listen; 
many a poet ready to sing, but unheeded through the perverse tastes of 
Society. 

Not the least of the sins of Society is its irresistible power in diffusing 
a folly. Because an emperor of old was afraid of lightning, (the Romans 
believed that the electric fluid would not touch the laurel,) or simply 
wore a laurel wreath as the emblem of victory, we bad classics have adopted 
that as a crown of empire, and all our modern monarchs wear it on their coins 
down even to our beloved and domestic Victoria, who exhibits it on her 
new penny and farthing pieces; for we must remember that monarchs imitate 
monarchs, and we were referred to precedent for “ Britt,” and copied it from 
a Claudian coin; so really our kings still ape the Caesars, when they wear 
the laurel. Because Louis XIV., when young, hid his scald head with a 
long curly wig, English squires for years afterwards would give seven, 
twelve, or thirty guineas for a “fine natural; ” and a great critic said of a 
great actor, that he could not act the gentleman because his wig was bad— 
“and, sir, I defy any man to act the gentleman in a wig which only cost three 
guineas.” Just weigh the logic of that! Fancy the logic of a stern English 
squire having his head shaved and somebody else’s hair put on, because 
French society demanded it! Yet he was a brave man who dared to walk 
about in his own hair; and of all the* sins of wild Charles Churchill—then a 
Reverend—nothing hurt him so much as daring to promenade without the 
parson’s full-bottomed wig. 

But Society is just as absurd now. Our round hats, our collars, our 
crinoline, are all foolish; our late dinners, our luxuries, our etiquette; our 
want of faith, our determination that one class shall have all the luxuries in 
life, and another all the labour and trouble; our late parties, our armies and 
navies, our wild legislation; these and other faults may be put down to 
Society. They arise from custom. It is easy to write or speak against it; but 
it lies upon us with a weight— 

Heavy as frosty and deep almost as life— 

and no man is altogether stronger than his age. If he be a giant, Society 
fights him with Protean weapons, praises his strength, but doubts his sanity, 
and then says, “ What is the use of a strong madman ? ” But atrhome, and 
in his own heart, he will perceive that Society makes us do very foolish things, 
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and that bo far from' her rule being a pleasant one, that it is a heavy one; 
that we could have each lived the lives of St. Francis Xavier, St. Vincent, 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, St. Catherine of Henna, or St. Paul himself, with 
greater ease, comfort, health, and enjoyment, than have endured that of a fine 
gentleman of society, with his dinners, equipages, political influence, fashion¬ 
able marriage, settlement of children, grand parties, clubs, and his London 
seasons. Of all foolish sin, perhaps fashionable sin is the worst; but its ties 
are the strongest, since it is backed up by all the force of Society. What we 
see other people do, that we are inclined to believe right. We are all clever 
at excusing ourselves, and as the world goes round we have so much to do 
that we easily find a substitute to take our blame; but we shall find, at the 
Great .Reckoning, that the faults of each separate individual, and his virtues 
also, have been weighed, and separated from that enormous mass of evil and 
good, of wisdom and folly, committed in every age by Society. 


A HEART FOR ANY FATE. 


’Tis well to smile and sing the while 
That love and fortune wait; 

But oh, 'tis better—braver far 
For him outside the gate, 

Who looks and sees thy life of ease 
Compared with his estate, 

To bear within his noble breast 
“ A heart for any fate I ”— 

For any fate! though toil await— 
Though pleasure passes by; 
Though love, the angel of his life, 
Looks with averted eye. 


To dare and do, to still be true 
To every pure emotion; 

To pledge himself each day anew 
To duty’s stern devotion— 

Oh, this is brave I Though care enslave, 
Though fate ambition chock, 

Tho’ many a ship launch’d on life’s sea 
Drift back again a wreck, 

There’ll be a glory round the life 
Of him “ outside the gate,” 

Who bears within his noble breast 
“ A heart for any fate.” C. C. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

__ 

To secure independence, the practice of simple economy is all that is 
necessary. 

A noted philosopher being asked by a friend how he kept himself from 
being involved in quarrels, replied, “ By letting the angry person have it all 
to himself.” 

Shut the eyes early at night and open them early in the morning to give 
them brilliancy; and let the mind be constantly intent on the acquisition of 
human knowledge, or the exercise of benevolent thoughts and feelings. 

The Angel in the House. —When you are world-weary, and soul-sick, 
talk with a little child. As the clear, trusting eye is lifted to yours, a thought 
of the immeasurable distance you have blindly travelled from that sweet trust 
to your present atheism, will touch the world-frozen fountain of your tears ; 
and just as the little head, unquestioning and confiding, leans upon your 
breast, so will you yearn instinctively for the Father of All, whose loving 
arms are our best and safest shelter. That man, or woman, must indeed 
be past redemption, whom ‘‘the littlo one in the midst” cannot bring nearer 
Heaven. Fanny Fern. 

« Come to Mother ! ”—How much love is expressed in those three little 
words! Have you not often beheld the young mother hasten her steps as she 
entered the nursery, after a short absence, and holding out her arms to her 
unconscious little one, murmur fondly, “ Come to mother! ” And when the 
babe first begins to know its nurse, its faintest cry will call forth those 
loving words; no matter how feeble the arms may be, they will always be 
willing to enfold the darling, and “ Come to mother ” will soon soothe it to 
rest. By and by the little feet totter about the room; the slightest obstacle 
soon brings the poor head bumping on the floor; but, “Come to mother” 
quickly heals the bruise, and smiles take the place of tears when the little 
head rests on the mother’s breast. Now see the mother watching her baby 
at play ; does a thorn wound him, or a bee molest him, “ Come to mother” is 
the only salve required. Years pass, and the boy must leave his home, perhaps 
for school, perhaps to labour for bread; for boys must sobner or later leave 
the sheltering arms that still long to enclose them from pain and danger. 
But let sickness, or trouble, or even disgrace threaten him, if that mother 
is living, and has a crust tq eat, she will soon send forth those dear old 
loving words, “ Come to mother;” and he comes, and is comforted. Again he 
wanders off, far, far away; he is strong now, he no longer needs the protec¬ 
tion of his feeble, loving mother. She is old, lonely, and perhaps in want, 
but she must not trouble him; she will suffer in silence, rather than interrupt 
her boy in his pursuits. At last she feels that she is dying, and longs once 
more to look upon that much-loved form, and with trembling fingers she 
writes once more the words, “Come to mother.” Does he come now ? Alas, 
not always ; the mother’s head now needs a resting-place upon his breast, but 
the arms do not open so quickly to receive that aged form. Oh, young man, 
think of it; fly to her as you did in your childhood ; the words are the same, 
only you are the comforter now. Make some return for the love and devotion 
of past years; obey that last loving call, and “ come to mother.” 

Unfermented Bread. —Take fine flour, six pounds; bicarbonate of soda 
one and one-eighth of an ounce; pure muriatic acid, one ounce and a quarter; 
water, three pints ; and salt, three-quarters of an ounce; mix the bicarbonate 
of soda and the salt intimately with the flour, and put the muriatic acid into 
the water,^ and then blend the whole in the usual way of making dough. As 
soon as it is thoroughly kneaded, bake it either in tins or not. Bread thus 
made has an agreeable natural taste; keeps much longer than fermented or 
common bread, and is said to be more digestible, and much less liable to turn 
sour or mouldy. "We may observe that the chemical action of the acid on the 
soda disengages gas, which, though it makes the bread “ light,” disappears in 
the oven, and that the result of this action is to produce nothing but common 
table-salt, which can be easily proved by mixing a similar proportion of the 
acid and the soda in an appropriate vessel, when the well-known taste of 
common table-salt will be recognised. S, p. 
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SCIENTIFI C AND USEFUL. 

India-rubber dissolved in benzole forms a pliable cement for uniting cloth 
to india-rubber. 

Mr. T. Jeffs, of Wolverhampton, states that keys for concertinas, &c., are 
made more air-tight than usual by spreading one side of the leather with 
gutta-percha. When the keys are fitted to the instrument they should be 
warmed enough to soften the gutta-percha, which theii takes the exact form 
of the vent it is intended to stop. 

Uninflammable Fabrics.— A patent has been taken out by M. J. Latta 
for the employment of the sulphate, carbonate, or chloride of magnesia, mixed 
with starch, for muslin and linen, so as to render them uninflammable after 
being dressed. One part of any of these substances is mixed with three parts 
(by weight) of the starch; these proportions answer well.—See also No. 742. 

A New Source of Iron. —The iron sand which covers many miles of the 
Country in the neighbourhood of New Plymouth, New Zealand, as stated in 
No. 774, was ascertained to consist of the peroxide of iron, with 12 per cent, 
of titanium—a rare combination, as noticed in No. 922. Since then the finest 
cast steel is made directly from this titaniferous iron ore; and sundry cutting 
instruments, such as razor-blades, knives, &c., having been formed from it, 
they, have been found to possess much hardness, a keen edge, and not to 
tarnish quickly. The supply is said to be almost inexhaustible. 

A New Vegetable. —There has lately been exhibited at several meetings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society a new vegetable, which promises to becomo 
a permanent institution among kitchen-garden crops. It is a cabbage in the 
form of Brussels sprouts. The stem is about a foot high, bearing on its 
summit a good sized hearted cabbage of the ordinary character; but the stem 
is covered with small cabbages about the size of a small dessert apple, and 
these when cooked form an excellent dish, partaking of the flavour of a nice 
summer cabbage, and without the strong Savoy flavour which distinguishes 
the Brussels sprouts. 

Patent Cork Mattress Poncho. —An exhibition of the powers of a 
cork mattress as a life-preserver in case of shipwreck took place recently in 
the water at the London Docks, in the presence of a number of persons 
interested in shipping. This useful article is so constructed that it can be 
used as a mattress, and has an opening in the centre through which a man 
can put his head, and by strapping the two ends round his body it forms a 
poncho, and will effectually buoy him up in the water. The experiments 
showed that the “ poncho mattress,” as it is called, fully answers the purpose 
for which it is intended. 

Dr. Wood’s Fusible Metal.— This motal is an alloy composed of 8 parts 
Lead, 15 parts bismuth, 4 parts tin, and 3 parts cadmium; it possesses tho 
following properties:—It is permanently silver white, and has a brilliant 
metallic lustre; it is nol so brittle or hard but thaj; it may be obtained in thin 
leaves or flexible plates; it has a fine-grained fracture, and may be filed 
without stopping up the file. In dry air it keeps its polish. It expands in 
cooling, but not so much as bismuth or antimony. Its specific gravity is from 
9-4 to 9*41. It softens between 131° and 140° Fahr., and near 140° becomes 
perfectly fluid. The above properties show that the alloy may be applied to 
some useful purposes. It may supersede all the quicksilver-alloys for stopping 
teeth; it may be used as a solder whenever the metals soldered are not likely 
to be exposed to heat. Tin, lead, and Britannia metal may be soldered 
together under water above 160° Fahr. Zinc, iron, copper, and brass may 
also be soldered with the greatest ease under wa^er to which a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid has been previously added. The alk>y is so easily fusible that it 
may be melted on a piece of paper over a spirit lamp. In the preparation of 
the alloy the author recommends the use of the purest bismuth. 

A New Canadian Dye. —Professor Lawson has prepared a new dye ot 
great richness, in the Laboratory of Queen’s College, Canada, from an insect, 
a species of Coccus, found for the first time last summer on a tree of tho 
common black spruce ( Abies nigra , Poir), in the neighbourhood of Kingston. 
This new dye closely resembles true cochineal, a most expensive colouring 
matter, capable*of being produced in warm countries only, and which is used 
to give a fine and permanent dye in red, crimson, and scarlet to wool and 
silks. Unlike cochineal, the new dye, discovered at Kingston, is a native 
Canadian product, and capable of being produced in temperate countries. 
Having been but recently observed, a sufficient quantity has not yet been 
obtained fpr a complete series of experiments as to its nature and uses; but 
the habits of the insect, as well as the properties of the dye, seem to indicate 
that it may become of practical importance. In colour it closely resembles 
ordinary cochineal, having rather more the scarlet hue of the flowers of 
Adonis autumnalis, and no doubt other shades will be obtained. The true 
Mexican cochineal is now being cultivated in Teneriffe and other vine¬ 
growing countries of Europe and Africa, with such success as to displace the 
culture of the grape vine.— Chemical News. 


STA TIST ICS. 

At the beginning of the present year the Metropolitan Police Force, exclu¬ 
sive of the City police, amounted to 6,617 in number—22 superintendents, 
189 inspectors, 701 sergeants, 5,705 constables. 

The following is the estimated population of the model houses for 
the working classes in London:—Metropolitan Association’s Buildings, 2,200 ; 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes, in all 
Buildings, 1,900; the Strand Building Company, jEagle Court, Strand, 125 ; 
Mr. Hilliard’s houses at Shadwell, 560; parochial and private houses on the 
model plan, 1,000; Miss Coutts’s houses, Bethnal Green, 400 : total, 6,185. 

The three largest gasometers in the world—a matter that has been some¬ 
what disputed^are believed to be the following.—1st. The Imperial Gas 
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Company’s, at Hackney, 201 feet diameter, 80 feet deep (in two lifts), and 
holding 2,500,000 cubic feet of gas. 2nd. The.gas-holder of the Philadelphia 
Gasworks, at Philadelphia, U.S., 160 feet diameter, 95 feet deep (in two lifts), 
and holding 1 , 800,000 cubic feet. 3rd. That recently erected for the Glasgow 
City and Suburban Gas Company, at Glasgow, 160 feet diameter, 52 feet 
deep (in two lifts), and containing 1,024,000 cubic feet. 

The Revenue. —The aggregate revenue for the year ending March 31st 
is £70,203,674, against £71,089,669 last year. On the last quarter there is a 
decrease of £1,603,821: on the year of £805,995. 

The French Army. —The Annuaire Militaire (the French Army List) 
for 1861 states that the French army contains 6,871 captains, which, at 100 
men to a company, gives a total of 687,100 soldiers under arms. Even its 
Staff is told off in numbers which would represent a force if placed in rank. 
There are ten Field-Marshals; there are 94 General of Division on active 
service—enough to make a company; there arfe 162 Generals of Brigade—a 
very respectable forlorn hope; there are 1,370 majors. 

Coal in France.— By a document lately published by the committee of 
coal-pit owners, it appears that the extraction of coal in France in 1857 was 
7,900,000 tons from 62 coal-fields. Of that quantity six .fields yielded not less 
than 6,485,200 tons—namely, that of the Loire, 2,242,600 tons; the Nord and 
Pas de Calais, 1,960,600; Gard, 754,000; Blanzy and Creuzot, 586,000; 
the Allier, 484,500; and the Aveyron the rest. From 11 other districts, 
quantities varying from 40,000 to 200,000 tons were extracted; and the 
quantity obtained from the other 45 was consequently but small. In 1852 
the total extraction was only 4,900,000 tons, so that in the space of five years 
it has increased by 3,000,000 tons. 

The Census. — This word is derived from the ancient Romans, and 
signified a declaration made before, and registered by, the Censors, containing 
an enumeration in writing, given by the several subjects of the empire, of 
their respective names, places of abode, estates, quality, wives, children, 
domestics, tenants, slaves, &c. The Census was instituted by Servius Tullius, 
the sixth King of Rome (b.c. 566), was held every five years, and embraced 
the numbering of the whole nation. With the fall of the Roman Empire the 
census got into disuse, and it was left for the youngest state in the world at 
the time to set an example to the others in a matter of such vital importance 
as a decennial numbering of the people. The American Union began to 
number its people periodically in the 18th year of its political existence, and 
the Census which it has lately accomplished is the eighth of the series; whereas 
this of 1861 is only our seventh, our first beginning in 1801. In that year 
the population of England, Wales, and Scotland, including the Army and 
Navy, was 10,942,646. In 1811 it had increased to 12,942,646; in 1821, to 
14,391,621; in 1831, to 16,537,398; in 1841, to 18,884,434; and in 1851, 
20,936,468. The present Census of England and Wales alone will probably 
show a greater number of inhabitants than that of the whole of Great Britain 
in 1851. Upwards of 30,000 enumerators were required for taking the census. 

Rice Countries. — The following is the number of persons in the East 
whose food is chiefly rice, either grown on their own soil or purchased from 
each other, and the pounds consumed per annum: 

Population. 


China .. 450,000,000 
Hindostan .. 134,301,000 

Ceylon. 1,710,000 

Mauritius .. 192,000 

Japan . 60,000,000 

Sumatra .... 3,000,000 

Philippines.. 4,200,000 

Java. 6,000,000 

Cochin China 15,000,000 


Consumption. 

40,500,000,000 

12,060,000,000 

153,100,000 

17,280,000 

4,500,000,000 

270,000,000 

361,000,000 

540,000,000 

1,350,000,000 


Siam. 

Burmah .... 
Aracan .... 
Beloochistan 
Malabar .. .. 
Malay 


Population. 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 
500,000 
3,000,000 
1.140,916 
300,000 


Consumption• 
270,000,000 
860,000,000 
45,000,000 
270,000,000 
102,682,000 
27,000,000 
1,350,000,009 


Total. 691,343,016 62,176,062,000 


Assam. 15,000,000 


VARIETIES. 


King Victor Emmanuel is now recognised as King of Italy at the British 
Court. 

There is no delusion more common or more baseless than the notion that 
the English are a mixed race. The Dane, Saxon, and Norman were of one 
blood, and from one place, and the main stock of the nation is as pure from 
crossing as the Arab or the Jew. 

International Exhibition of 1862.—The articles at the Exhibition of 
1862 will be classed under four general heads:—1, Raw Materials; 2, 
Machinery and Engineering; 3, Manufactures; and 4, Fine Arts. The 
Exhibition is to be opened on the 1st of May, 1862. 

To Detect Forged Bank Notes. —The difference between a good note 
and a forged one is, that the former has the water-mark produced in the 
manufacture of the paper, while in the latter it is produced by embossing. 
If a good note is wetted with a sponge and held up to the light, the water¬ 
mark remains, and is even clearer than before; but if this is done to a forged 
one the watermark entirely disappears.— Times. 

Oysters when out of Season. —“At a most opportune season a little 
shilling volume, entitled The Oyster , where , how, and when to find , breed, cook , 
and eat it, opens itself—to borrow an. appropriate simile—to a devouring 
public. From April to September oysters should enjoy their repose ; and it 
is brutal to cull them early in August. The' theory of the letter ‘ R ’ in the 
names of the months during which they may be eaten is quite correct; and 
during months without that rolling liquid they are really unfit for human 
food.”— Illustrated Times. 

New Regulation for Readers at the British Museum. —A notice has 
lately been put up at the entrance of the reading-room of the British 
Museum, to the effect that, in future, persons having the privilege of admission 
will not be allowed to make use of the room for the perusal of newspapers 
and other publications which are not supplied from the shelves of the library. 
This restriction was considered to be necessary, as the habit alluded to has 


lately grown to such an alarming extent as to operate materially against those 

who attend the room for the purpose of study and reference. 

An Ingenious Chamberlain.—A shoemaker in Stirling who from 
humble circumstances, had elevated himself to a prosperous positmn was 
appointed treasurer or chamberlain of that burgh. From defect of^early 
training, he was equally ignorant of account, keeping, as he was unfamiliar 
with the use of the pen. But native ingenuity came to his aid. Dispensing 
altogether with the ordinary ledger, he suspended a pair of old boots on each 
side of his parlour chimney, into one of which he deposited the amount of his 
receipts, while the other was the receptacle of his vouchers of disbursement. 
The boots were found a satisfactory substitute for the books usually employed 
by burgh chamberlains. 

Do Birds Talk? —All birds are either daily or nightly employed in seek¬ 
ing out their food, and some being at times more fortunate than others, un¬ 
doubtedly possess the power of communicating their success to their own 
fraternity. I have frequently observed three or four small birds in a newly- 
sown field of oats, evidently local inhabitants; in a few days their numbers 
would be increased by hundreds of strangers from a distance. If one solitary 
jackdaw discovers your cherry tree, he will most assuredly introduce all his 
acquaintances to the fruit. A rook will also, in some mysterious way, influence 
a large flock to share with him your early potatoes or corn, when once he dis¬ 
covers the desired treasure. The alarm note of the parent will instantly silence 
the noisy chirping of its young; and large birds, by a peculiar motion of the 
wing, and manner of flight when high up in the air, and too distant to be 
heard, signal danger to those upon the ground, unconscious of the stealthy 
approach of an enemy. It is to the eyes, and not their nostrils, that they owe 
their safety upon such occasions; and it is a mistake to suppose that they 
either smell you or the powder in your gun.— Kidd. 

i Life in the Sea.— Brimful of life at its surface, the sea would be en- 
[ cumbered if that prodigious po^r of production was not kept somewhat in 
check by the antagonist power of destruction. Only imagine that every 
herring has from fifty to seventy thousand eggs! If every egg was to produce 
a herring, and every herring fifty thousand more, were there not an enormous 
destruction going on, the ocean would very soon be solidified and putrified. 
The great cetacea drive them towards the shores, ever and anon diving into 
their ranks and swallowing up whole shoals. The whiting eat their fry ; cod 
again devour the whiting. Yet even here, the peril of the sea, an excess of 
fecundity, shows itself in a still more terrible shape. The cod has up to nine 
millions of eggs, and this creature, of such formidable powers of maternity, 
has nine months of love out of twelve. No wonder that the fishery of 
this productive fish has created towns and colonies. But even then, what 
would the power of man be, opposed to such fecundity ? He is assisted by 
others, among which the sturgeon takes chief rank. Then, again, the sturgeon 
itself is a very fecund fish. This devourer of cod has itself fifteen hundred 
thousand eggs. Another great devourer is not proportionately reproductive, 
and that is the shark.— Blackwood. 


THE RIDDLER. 


: I come in at the window, go out at the 
1 door; 

I fly up the chimney, I creep on the 
floor j 

No man ever saw me, nor can me control; 

; I often strike terror and grief to his soul. 

I’m great on the mountains, I’m great on 
the sea, 

And many disasters have happen’d 
through me. 


When Reynard the hen-roost a visit has 
paid, 

And made quite secure of his prey. 

He looks well to see there’s no trap for 
him laid, 

To my first then he hastens away. 

The winter is past, and the bright sun 
appears 

To drive all the snow from the ground ; 

You walk in the garden without any 
fears, 

And are glad that my second is found. 


As I’m free from restraint, I’m in every 
land ; 

On the deserts of Ind, I am fearful and 
grand. 

I’ve been known to all people, in every age; 
I am harmless when calm, but terrific in 
rage. 

In his wisdom vain man has not ventured 
to show 

The place whence I come, or whither I go. 

G. D. 

ADE. 

And not only you, but the bee, too, as 
well; 

Without them he never could thrive; 
Tho’ you may feel pleased with their 
colours and smell. 

Their treasures he bears to his hive. 

With garden you’re tired, 'tis a fine 
summer’s day, 

For a ramble you feel just inclined; 

If you look well around, I will venture to 
say 

My whole in my first you will find. 

A. J. M. 


I am a word of letters three, which you, my friend, would grieve to be; 

And so should I. 

Remove my centre, and ’tis clear, a dectjr’s title will appear, 

You can’t deny. 

Reverse me—easy to be done—a mother then I do become; 

Now tell me why? F. F. K. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 

1. A tradesman, having lost his books by fire, knows neither the weight nor the prime 
cost of a certain article which ho had purchased. He only recollects that, if he had 
sold the whole at 30s. per lb., he would have gained £5 by it; but, if he had sold it at 
22s., he would have lost £15. What were the weight and prime cost of the article? 

S. A. P. 

2. A and B set out from two different points at the same time, and travel towards 

each othdr. On meeting, it was found that A had travelled 18 miles more than B, and 
could have travelled B’s journey in 15| days; but B would have been 28 days in tx-avel- 
ling A’s journey. I wish to know how far each had travelled. Sent by Carr. 

8. Two hundred yards of small thread is wound round a vertical staff six inches in 
circumference. How far will a person travel to unwind the same ? V ulcan. 


Erratum .—In the solution to Question 3, No. 933, given in No. 936, the second 
equation, which is printed thus: y ^^ =y+z, should be ^ - = y+z. 

A *v 
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RANDOM READINGS. 

Why are well-fed chickens like successful farmers ?—They are blessed with 
full crops. 

An American poet talks of the music of a low wind. The wind is often 
low, and very few of the poets can raise it. 

Dr. Case a quack in the reign of Charles II., made a fortune, and set up 
his carriage’ with the motto, “The case is altered.” 

A bashful printer refused a situation in a printing-office where females are 
employed, saying he never set up with a girl m his life. 

Beauties generally die old maids. They set such a value on themselves, 
that they don’t find a purchaser until the market is closed. 

Boasting of a visit he had paid to the Queen at Windsor, a Yankee clenched 
his remarks by declaring, “ I should have been invited to dinner, but it was 
washing day.” 

A tar, who had been boasting of the numerous foreign places he had seen, 
was asked if he had ever seen Louisiana. “ No,” said Jack; “ what country 
does she live in ? ” 

An Irishman, just from the sod, was eating some old cheese, when he found 
to his dismay that it contained living inhabitants. “Be jabers,” said he, 
“ does your chase in this country have childer ? ” 

Charles Bannister, coming from a coffee-house one cold and stormy night, 
said that he never saw such a wind. “ Saw such a wind! ” replied a friend. 
“What was it like ? ”—“ Like! ” answered Charles; “ like to blow my hat 
off!” 

A girl recently advertised for a situation as barmaid or waitress in a 
refreshment saloon. Among her qualifications for such a position, she says 
she can cut 225 pieces of bread, of satisfactory appearance, out of one pound 
of bread, and butter them with two ounces of outter. 

The Northampton Press says that an ambitious young lady was talking very 
loud and fast about her favourite authors, when a literary friend asked her if 
she liked Lamb. With a look of ineffable disgust she answered her inter¬ 
locutor, that she cared very little about what she ate, compared with 
knowledge. 

A cooper, finding considerable difficulty in keeping one of the heads of a 
cask he was finishing in its place, put his son inside to hold the head up. 
After completing the work much to his satisfaction, he was astonished to find 
his boy inside the cask, and without a possibility of getting out, except 
through the bung-hole. 

“Job printing!—Job printing!” exclaimed Mrs. Partington, the other 
day, as she peeped over her spectacles at the advertising page of a country 
paper. “Poor Job ! they’ve kept him printing, week after week, ever since 
I larnt to read; and if he wasn’t the patientest man that ever was, he never 
could have stood it so long, no how.” 

John Jones has no objection to the lick her law, when applied to Jane. 
Jane Jones contends stoutly for the liquor law, as applicable to John. Jane’s 
argument is simple and conclusive. When John does liquor, he does lick her. 
When John don’t liquor, he don’t lick her; therefore, if John can’t liquor, 
he won’t lick her—the conclusion she wishes to reach. 

A medical student who had been screwed very hard at his examination for 
admission to the faculty, on a very warm day, was nearly overcome by the 
questions put to him, when the following query was added:—“ What course 
would you adopt to produce a copious perspiration ? ” After a long breath 
he observed, wiping his forehead, “I would have the patient examined before 
the Medical Society.” 

An exquisite, who had ordered a pair of pants from his tailor, requested 
him to make them tight. The man tried them on after they were finished, 
and at once returned them with the complaint, “ They are too small.”—“Did 
you not tell me to make them as tight as your skin?” said the tailor.— 
“ Certainly, I did,” replied the dandy, “ and I can sit down in my skin, but 
I cannot in my pantaloons! ”, 

Drs. Chalmers and Stuart must have been a “ wee bit ” metaphysical that 
day they got into a controversy about the nature of faith. Chalmers, com¬ 
pelled at length to leave his friend, said, “ I have not time to say any more, 
but you will find my views fully and well put in a tract called ‘ Difficulties in 
the Way of Believing.’ ”—“ Why,” exclaimed Dr. Stuart, “that is my own 
tract! 1 published it myself.” 

An enumerator in Essex, having taken the census, received a visit from an 
old farmer at whose house he had called a few days previously. The farmer 
fumbled awkwardly with his hat, and didn’t seem to know exactly how to get at 
his business. The enumerator inquired after the health of his sixteen children, 
all under seventeen years of age, whose names he remembered to have taken, 
spoke about the weather, &c.; but the honest old farmer seemed to grow more 
and more embarrassed. At length the farmer blurted out, “ My old woman 
sent me down to tell you to come and take the census over again—she’s got 
another one.” 

A fever prevailed on board ship at sea, and a negro 'man was appointed to 
throw overboard the bodies of those who died from time to time. One day, 
when the captain was on deck, he saw the negro dragging out of the forecastle 
a sick man, who was violently struggling to extricate himself from the negro’s 
grasp, and remonstrating very bitterly against the cruelty of being buried alive. 
“What are you going to do with that man, you black rascal?” said the 
captain. “ Going to throw Him overboard, massa, ’cause he dead.”—“ Dead, 
you scoundrel!” said the captain; “ don’t you see he moves and speaks ? ”— 
“Yes, massa, I know he says he no dead; but he always lie so, nobody ever 
know when to believe him,” 


“ You carry your head rather high,” as the owl said to the giraffe when he 
poked his nose into the belfry. 

A Quandary.—I f a person catch hold of your ear, and demand if he has 
the wrong pig by the ear, would you answer yes or no ? 

Different Ways of Telling a Story.—“ A large man-eating shark 
was captured off Solway Frith.” Another newspaper reports the circumstance 
as follows :—“ A large man, eating shark, was captured off Solway Frith.” 

Medical Queries.—I f an old hat sits uneasy on the head, will not the 
application of chloroform produce a comfortable nap ?—When a person’s 
pocket gets W-ious, is not change of some sort desirable ? Do not doctors, 
generally speaking, bleed their patients too freely ? 

Refined Phraseology.—“Y ou know, madam, that you can not make a 
purse out of a sow’s ear.”—“ Oh, sir, please fan me. I have intimation of a 
swoon. When you use that odious specimen of vulgarity again, clothe it in 
refined phraseology. Just say it is impossible to fabricate a pecuniary 
receptacle from the auricular organ of the soft sex of the genus swine.” 

Never Tell a Lie for the Sake of a Pigeon. — The following 
dialogue is reported between two boys:—“ What do you think ? My father 
the other day shot nine hundred and ninety-nine pigeons with oue barrel of 
his gun.”—“ Oh, why didn’t he say a thousand at once ? ”—(Reply provok- 
ingly) : “ Do you suppose my father would tell a lie just for the sake of one 
pigeon ? ” 

Table Tactics.—O ld Francis was a wag; and once, when early peas were 
on the table, he emptied the contents of his snuff-box over them. “ Francis, 
Francis!” they exclaimed, “what are you about?”—“I like them that 
way,” was the answer. lie, of course, had the dish to himself, and when he 
had concluded, exclaimed—“You thought it was snuff, did you? Nothing 
but black pepper! ” 

Railroad Waggery.—W aggs went to the station of one of our railroads 
the other evening, and finding the best carriage full, said, in a loud tone, 
“ Why, this carriage isn’t going! ” Of course these words caused a general 
stampede, and Waggs took the best seat. The train soon moved off. In the 
midst of the indignation, the wag was questioned.—“ You said this carriage 
wasn’t going ?”—“Well, it wasn’t then,” replied Waggs; “but it is now.” 
The “sold” laughed, but Waggs came rather near a good thrashing. 

Always secure a- Friend at Court.—G eneral Grant, a Scotchman, was 
in the service of the great Frederick of Prussia, and was observed one day 
fondling the king’s favourite dog. “ Are you fond of dogs ? ” asked Frederick. 
“No, please your majesty,” replied Grant; “but we Scotch have a saying 
that it is right to secure a friend at court.”—“You arc a sly fellow.” said the 
monarch ; “ recollect for the future that you hav© no occasion for any friend 
at court but myself." Grant rose afterwards with great rapidity, and .was 
intrusted with the command of the most important fortresses in the kingdom. 

A “ Canard.”—(F rom the Boulogne Gazette .)—“ Our pretty little town of 
Boulogne has been invaded by crowds of English visitors. The steamers on 
Saturday and Sunday brought each their;hundreds of passengers, and the 
hotels and boarding-houses were crammed to inconvenience. Dining-tables 
and sofas let at ten francs a night, and chairs were readily occupied at two 
francs each, the tenancy extending from eleven at night until seven in the 
morning. This friendly invasion would have been less remarkable (as 
Boulogne is the most delightful holiday place on the face of the globe) had 
the visiters not been exclusively ladies, whom even flattery could not call very 
young. We stop the press to explain the mystery. The census was taken in 
England on Monday, the 8th of April, and ten thousand British females were 
mean enough to evade it.” Not true.— Punch. 

“Bating” the Horse. —A gentleman travelling in a one-horse trap 
chanced to stop at a small roadside inn, which rejoiced in the possession of a 
very intelligent Irish ostler. Handing the reins to this worthy as he alighted, 
the traveller requested the man to “ take his horse to the stable and bait 
him.”—“Sure ’an I will, your honour,” answered the Milesian, briskly, and 
away he went. In about half an hour the gentleman, having refreshed him¬ 
self sufficiently, naturally concluded that his four-footed servant was in equally 
good care, and accordingly ordered his trap to the door. The # horse was 
panting and trembling. “ What’s the matter with my horse ? ” asked the 
traveller. “ What have you been doing to him ? ”—“ Only what yer honour 
ordered me.”—“ He don’t look as if he had had any thing to eHt.”—“ Is it 
ait your honour said?”—-“To be sure.”—“Sorra the word like it did yer 
honour say to me. More betoken your honour tould me to bate the beast, 
and not to ait him! ”—“ Why, you stupid rascal, what have you been doing ? ” 
—“ Och, I just tied him up to the stable with a halter, then out with me stick, 
and bate him till me arm was used out! ” 


THE GREATEST COQUETTE IN THE NATION. 


Of all the coquettes that are found in our nation, 
There is none that more cheats us than AN-ticipation; 
She coaxes and flatters with prospects of gain; 

Then blasting our prospects, she fills us with pain; 
She wheedles all sexes, conditions, and ages, 

The grave and the gay, and the politic sages; 

The young and the old, the rich and the poor, 

All live on her smiles till she turns them out-door. 


END OF THE EIGHTEENTH VOLUME. 
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